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‘APART FROM THE FAITH’ 
Tue EpDIToR 


¢ PART from “the faith” the only choice is between “the 

inadequate” and “the absurd”.’ It was under the cloud of 

war, with freedom gone, alone, that Theodor Haecker 
came to the simple conviction of the ultimate demands of faith. 
For him, as for countless Christians before him, catastrophe 
brought clarity. He had realised the true nature of the Nazi 
movement from the start. He was arrested, then released on 
condition that he ceased to lecture or to write. And so his Journal 
in the Night, covering the years of war (he died in April 1945), 
is the testimony of a believer, confronted now by a national 
apostasy. Written in darkness, with no human hope left to sustain 
him, it is a book of its time, and perhaps of all time. 

‘There can be no neutrality towards God’, remarked Haecker. 
That neutrality is the recurring temptation suggested by human 
pride. And in a Holy Year dedicated to the ‘great return’ to 
God, in which the prayers of the faithful people of God have 
been directed to the reconciliation of the separated, the Church’s 
authority to teach, to unfold the full content of the truth com- 
mitted to her charge, takes on a quickened meaning. Amidst the 
tumults and disasters of a world racked with war or the threat of 
war, the Pope has chosen this moment of time for the solemn 
definition of the dogma of the Assumption of our Lady and for 
the publication of an Encyclical Letter, Humani Generis, which is a 
recall to what is fundamental, a warning against those fashions of 
thought which weaken the truth which it is the Church’s mission 
to defend and declare. ‘Apart from the faith’ all is lost at last, and 
thus it is that the proclamation of a dogma and the reproving of 
intellectual errors are not simply affairs of ecclesiastical politics, 
the Roman equivalent of congress resolutions. It is in relation to 
the Church’s authority and to her function in the world that her 
actions must be judged. And the protests of those outside her 
obedience are, however unconsciously, not so much a protest 
against what she says as against her right to say it. 

The Church’s authority is the authority of Christ, made 
available therefore throughout all ages; a living authority with 
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the mind and voice of Christ to declare the truth, not as alterable 
indeed but as made increasingly explicit within the divinely 
instituted and divienly sustained economy of her life. And the 
unity which is a mark of the Church’s mission is not just the 
uniformity, imposed and arbitrary, of a form of government. It 
is expressed most certainly in a hierarchy of function, with the 
Pope as its infallible head and guarantor. But the unity is that of 
an organic life—a way, a truth, a life, all one, rooted in Christ. 
The loss of that unity is not merely a loss of discipline and law, 
though the history of broken Christendom is a sad proof of how 
inevitable that has proved to be. It is a loss of the sense of the 
Church as herself redemptive, teaching mankind the truth that 
alone can set men free. For the paradox at the heart of the Church, 
the ‘scandal’ that most affronts those who do not belong to her 
fold, whether through their own choice or through the apostasies 
of the past, is the seeming duality of freedom and subjection: 
man is free to a point, but the Church determines that point, and 
liberty is thought to be at an end. Inescapably, as the Pope insists, 
‘discord and error have always existed outside the fold of Christ’, 
for the limits of freedom are no longer certainly known once the 
bond of unity is severed, once the Church is rejected in her office 
not only as the custodian of divinely revealed truth but as its 
interpreter as well. 

In a world divided with hatred and fear the Church’s voice is 
raised to declare the unique dignity of our Lady’s Assumption. 
It might seem a needless gesture, since the virtually unanimous 
allegiance of Catholics has long ago been given to this dogmatic 
truth. But, seen against the background of the century that has 
passed since the definition of the Immaculate Conception of our 
Lady, the new definition reflects the confidence of the Church in 
the Mother of God, who at Lourdes and Fatima and in countless 
ways besides, has revealed the power of her intercession. The new 
honour that is hers is nothing new: it is fundamentally an expres- 
sion of the redemptive joy of the Church in the office that is our 
Lady’s in the work of redemption. 

The Encyclical, though of its nature it has not the supreme 
authority of the definition, is equally concerned to make known 
the truth, which the Holy Father, by virtue of his office, is 
commissioned to declare. Here, once more, it is the unity of the 


Church as a living reality, or more truly a super-reality, that 
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gives their deepest meaning to the Pope’s warnings. The attempt 
to mitigate the claims of faith, to accommodate the hard demands 
of truth to ‘the inadequate’ or ‘the absurd’, is in intention often a 
generous gesture: the wrong deed for the right reason, if that 
reason be the will to reconcile those who are cut off from the 
Church’s unity. But truth is not optional, and its territory—the 
territory the Church defends and makes known—goes beyond 
the mere affirmation of defined dogmatic statements. And the 
Pope’s insistence on the pre-eminence of a philosophy ‘according 
to the method, doctrine and principles of the Angelic Doctor’ is 
concerned to safeguard not merely a method but the strength of a 
metaphysic that relates to absolute truth, that provides the indis- 
pensable intellectual foundation for the Church’s teaching. ‘For 
truth and its philosophic expression cannot change from day to 
day, least of all where there is question of self-evident principles of 
the human mind, or of those propositions which are supported by 

the wisdom of the ages and by Divine Revelation.’ 

It does small service to the Pope’s purpose simply to single out 
the explicit criticism of contemporary intellectual tendencies as 
though the Encyclical were but a catalogue of condemned pro- 
positions. The condemnation is there, and it is timely, but it is the 
exercise of a father’s authority, concerned to preserve the unity 
of the family committed to his care. As ever, the Church’s 
primary work is to reveal her mission to the world, and the truth 
she teaches, the truth she lives by, must be seen in all its fulness 
as the only hope of mankind. ‘He that heareth you heareth me.’ 
The Church’s words, the Pope’s words, are the words of life 
because they are the words of Christ. 

For many outside the Church, the events of Holy Year, and 
especially the crowning event of a dogmatic definition, may seem 
to bear little relation to the calamities of our time. The Popes 
have indeed spoken insistently and often of the hatred and social 
injustice that poison the ain of nations and make war the 
common experience of our time. But deeper than a disease lies the 
cause of it, and beyond the temporal order lies the order of grace 
and glory which the Church exists to proclaim and to convey 
to men. 


Theodor Haecker’s Journal in the Night, 1939-45, translated by Alexander Dru, is 
published by the ill Press at 12s. 6d. 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 
A LETTER TO A RECENT CONVERT 


Dear X, 

I understand your perplexity over the recent announcement 
that the Holy Father is going to define the Assumption of our 
Lady as a doctrine de fide, and therefore necessary to salvation, for 
all Catholics—and over the light-hearted headlines in the daily 
press about the Pope’s ‘new dogma’. You were taught during 
your instructions that the whole Faith was given by our Lord to 
the Apostles and that the Church which he founded upon them 
was to guard and teach that Faith, but had no power to add to it. 

You say that the proposed definition looks very much as if a 
new fact—the fact that our Lady’s body did not see corruption 
but was taken up to heaven after her death—is after all to be 
added to the Faith then delivered to the Saints. As a recent convert 
you confess to having noticed that those brought up in the 
Catholic tradition with the habit of implicit trust in the Church 
and her rulers (even people with trained intelligences) do not seem 
to feel difficulties and to need explanations that are immediately 
felt and needed by many whose whole previous education has 
given them a less unquestioning outlook, and who have only 
lately made their submission to her authority. I will do my best 
to deal with the difficulty you put forward. 

It is of course quite unthinkable that the Pope (or as I should 
prefer to say, the Church; because we must never get into the 
way of thinking that there are two infallibilities; there is only one, 
that of the Church, though it has various modes of expression) can 
exercise infallibility in faith and morals by adding new truths to 
what is called the original deposit. To claim that would be in 
direct contradiction of everything the Church has ever said about 
herself. There is only one source from which doctrinal definition 
can come and that is from the declared mind of the Church (her 
teaching magisterium).This mind may be declared in several ways: 
by the teaching of her ordinary magisterium, diffused throughout 
the Church, without specific definition by the highest authority; 
by a General Council when its definitions have been ratified by 
the authority of the Church in the person of her supreme Bishop 
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—the Pope; or by the Pope in consultation with the universal 
episcopate; or by the Pope alone without such consultation; this 
latter method might be necessary in emergency, but historically 
has probably never been used. 

The subject matter of this declaration of the mind of the 
Church must be what is and is not the Faith, ie. what was or was 
not originally deposited in her mind by our Lord, primarily as a 
life to be embraced and lived in faith by the faithful (ecclesia 
discens) and to be preached, safeguarded and defined by her 
authority only in order to implement this life of faith (ecclesia 
docens). But a truth may be ‘in the deposit’ explicitly, as the Virgin 
Birth was from the very beginning, or implicitly , as the Immaculate 
Conception was before it became explicit and was defined. When 
we say that a truth is implicit in the deposit of Faith we mean that 
it is contained, unperceived by the faithful, in some other truth 
which is held explicitly. In process of time by a deepening of 
insight in the faithful which is the work of the Holy Ghost in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, what was formerly implicit comes to be 
explicitly realised. But there are different ways in which one truth 
may be implicit in another; it may follow by metaphysical 
necessity from the nature of the truth in which it is contained; or it 
may follow not from the nature of things themselves, but because 
in fact it has seemed good to Almighty God to order things in that 
particular way. For instance, that Christ is God made man is a 
truth explicit in the deposit from the first. But the Church at 
different times has declared certain things to be facts which were 
implicit in this; that he had a human soul, a human will, a human 
mind. These facts follow by necessity from the truth that to 
become man involves the taking of a complete human nature, 
and a complete human nature necessarily contains a soul, a will, 
a mind. Thus they are realised and accepted by the faithful 
through an act of grace-given faith, but logical and metaphysical 
reasoning has been used in the elucidation of its content. The 
Church has also declared certain things to be facts which do not 
follow from the truths in which they are implicit by necessity, 
but because God wills to order it so. The faithful perceive and 
accept these as facts by grace-given faith (which includes the 
working of the gifts of the Holy Ghost) because it creates in them 
a deeper insight into the ways of God, but here, in the elucidation 
of the content of this faith, it is not metaphysical reasoning that 
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has been used by the faithful but an instinct to look for action in 
God which will be congruous with truths they already know as 
revealed. In other words, the details have always been in the 
picture but they are only progressively perceived by the Faith 
of the whole Mystical Body. The supernatural certitude of Faith, 
it must be remembered, does not necessarily require a starting- 

oint of human certainty. The natural groundwork of a firm 

ith may well be a sense of what is fitting, a conjecture or a 
probability. It can hardly be said even that our faith in our Lord’s 
resurrection has human certainty concerning the empty tomb or 
the nature of the resurrection appearances as a necessary starting- 

oint. 

. From all that has been said so far it will, I hope, be clear that 
there is a good deal of confusion (not always dissipated by the 
theologians) in the use of the word ‘tradition’. Many doctrines 
in the deposit of Faith have been held explicitly from the begin- 
ning; we can sec them clearly in the pages of Holy Scripture and 
are conscious at once that they have been handed down orall 
from Apostolic times; but even here the mind of the Church has 
clarified them by her daily magisterium and her official corrections 
of false teaching. On the other hand many doctrines were in the 
deposit originally as implicit. These are made explicit by the 
deepening insight of the faithful (the product of both devotion 
and theology) under the constant guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
In this way new insights into already known truths have con- 
tinuously enlarged the mind of the Church by being incorporated 
into her consciousness and proclaimed in her teaching. Tradition 
then is identical with the conscious mind of the Church at any 
given period of history. It increases, as it were, in volume yet 
adds nothing to itself but what was latent there from the begin- 
ning. From the first the truth that our Lady was full of grace was 
explicit in the Church’s mind; but its implications and more 
exact meaning have become clearer in course of time in her 
consciousness, and in consequence she has formulated them with 
increasing precision under our Lord’s promised guidance. 

I will now go on to illustrate what has been said so far by 
showing its bearing on some truths which are part of the deposit 
of Faith but in the beginning were implicit only. You will see 
that I have made a selection; the same principles are equally 
applicable to other truths with which I not deal. 
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(a) The first truth of this kind I have chosen is the perpetual 
virginity of our Lady. Holy Scripture is quite definite about the 
fact of the Virgin Birth, but apart from the mind of the Church 
we have no certain knowledge that our Lady’s subsequent virginity 
is also a fact—Scripture is ambiguous about it. We appeal there- 
fore to tradition; but in what sense? Do we mean that the Church 
certifies that our Lady handed on the knowledge of her perpetual 
virginity to St John; St John (perhaps) to St Polycarp and St 
Polycarp to St Irenaeus and so on in succession down the cen- 
turies? Or do we mean that the mind of the Church, having 
hitherto held this belief as implicit in the Virgin Birth, began, 
when doubt was cast on it, to see by supernatural insight that it 
was indeed a fact, the starting point for this realisation being its 
fittingness and the incongruity of its denial. There is no certain 


indication, I think, in any ecclesiastical writer that the former | 
alternative is what took place. St Jerome had an argument on the 


subject with his contemporary Helvidius, and it would seem from 


the terms in which he answered his opponent that it is the latter 


which is the more likely. 

(b) My second instance is the doctrine that our Lady and the 
saints hear our prayers. This was a belief of slow growth. It is 
unlikely, I suppose, that the Apostles practised any kind of in- 
vocation of saints. The custom only began to develop apparently 
with the extensive martyrdoms of the great persecutions of post- 


apostolic times. The belief is rooted in the doctrine of the com- , 


munion of saints and that the saints pray for us; but that they 
hear our prayers and that therefore we should pray directly to 
them is only congruous with it and does not necessarily follow 
from it. But the mind of the Church under divine guidance 
realised its truth and incorporated it into her teaching. 

(c) A third doctrine which illustrates our point is the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture. Did St John, for example, or St Paul know that 
they were inspired? We do not know. The fact of inspiration 
was recognised because our Lord’s teaching was founded upon 
the Old Testament Scriptures. We know from the New Testa- 
ment that the Apostles claimed that they proclaimed the Gospel 
by a special charisma analagous to that which inspired the prophets 
of the Old Testament. When their preaching was written down 
in Epistles and Gospels, the Church very early, and possibly before 
the end of the Apostolic age, began to see that many of these 
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writings were inspired as the writings of the Old Testament had 
been. But it is clear from history that the inspiration of some books 
came to be regarded as certain only by degrees by the deepening 
insight of the mind of the Church guided by the Holy Spirit. 
The final and definitive ruling as to the content of the Canon was 
not made till the Council of Trent. 

(d) Last of all we may take the Immaculate Conception as 
another case in point. We have no means of knowing whether 
the Apostles had any idea of it. Neither they nor our Lady herself 
could have known it except by revelation, and there is no evidence 
in Scripture or Tradition that our Lord told them. It is however 
clear that very early the mind of the Church, dwelling on the 
words of the Angel Gabriel to our Lady, “Hail! full of grace’, 
and on her response to God’s message, saw her as absolutely pure 
and sinless—the absolute opposite of evil. This is the basis a the 
primitive teaching about our Lady as the second Eve, found in 
St Irenaeus, so closely related by tradition with St John himself, 
and in St Justin Martyr. The foundations of this doctrine are 
firmly laid in Scripture and it contains by implication the com- 
plete truth of our Lady’s position in the economy of redemption 
and grace, as it has been drawn out by the mind of the Church 
through the centuries. During this process controversies arose 
among theologians as to the exact nature of original sin and as to 
how our Lady could be both sinless and redeemed. Subsequently 
as a joint result of devotion and controversy, by the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit a deeper insight into how this could be was 
reached and the doctrine of her sinless conception was certified 
as a fact by the supreme magisterium of the Church. 

So it seems to me to be with the Assumption. Did the Apostles 
know of the fact? They may have done, but if they did there is a 
complete lack of evidence of it. No trace of the tradition occurs 
in any ecclesiastical writer till the fifth century, and if it existed 
in an explicit form from Apostolic days it is difficult to explain 
an economy so profound and so lasting. The legends which 
immediately sprang up around belief in it when this did appear 
are apocryphal and no detail of them is historically reliable. But 
what is certain is that in the course of history our Lady’s place in 
the economy of redemption, her mediatory and intercessory 
office, and the implications of her active co-operation in bringing 
about the Incarnation have become progressively more deeply 
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realised in the Church’s consciousness. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries particularly she has seen with greatly increased 
clarity that sound faith in the Incarnation itself is indissolubly 
bound up with belief in our Lady’s high place in the economy of 
grace. Why did the Church insist so strongly on her perpetual 
virginity ? Because Catholic instinct, the product of the theological 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost in Christ’s Mystical Body, 
taught the faithful that to attack that was in the end to attack the 
Incarnation. Why did the Church come to insist more and more 
on her complete sinlessness? (The theological controversy was an 
interlude.) Because Catholic instinct realised that to deny her 
sinlessness and total exemption from the dominion of sin would 
lead to the denial of her virginity and in the end to denial of the 
Incarnation itself. Why, finally, did belief in her assumption 
become universal in East and West at a comparatively early date: 
(The legendary element was consequent on and not antecedent 
to belief in the fact). Because Catholic instinct early saw with 
deepening insight that incorruption was the fitting concomitant of 
sinlessness in her from whose flesh Very God drew the flesh of 
his human nature, and that in consequence this privilege had been 
granted to God’s Mother. And so knowledge of her assumption 
comes to strengthen faith in her sinlessness, just as faith in her 
sinlessness and absolute purity is a bulwark of defence to true and 
strong faith in the Incarnation of her Son. 

I confess that up to now I have had no enthusiasm for this 
definition. Why define, I have asked myself, what is already 
believed by all? But the Holy Ghost guides the Church and 
enables her rulers by a special supernatural instinct to sense where 
danger lies and what is the right method of approach to the solu- 
tion of the fundamental problems of our age. The denial of the 
Incarnation and in consequence of our Lord’s authority is the root 
cause of the moral chaos which has brought our world to such a 
pass, and the greatest obstacle to the recognition, by men of 
goodwill, of our Lord’s authority is the fact that Christians them- 
selves are disunited and at odds with each other. The root cause 
of this disunion is not disagreement about a number of different 
doctrines; it is the inability to recognise as true the nature, 
constitution and government that our Lord created for the Church 
which he founded and commissioned to preach the Gospel in his 
name. The definition of a doctrine such as this with great solemnity 
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is a startling and arresting comment on the nature of Christ’s 
Church on earth and on the reality of her teaching authority. 
The Church is wiser than we are, and her determination to 
emphasise by definition this, to the outer world, extravagant 
doctrine is a guarantee that in the long run the result of her action 
will be a deepening of faith in the supernatural among those who 
are capable of it, and will lead them in ways we do not realise to 
a fuller knowledge of the truth. 7 
I hope that what I have written may be a help. 
Yours sincerely, 
HEnryY ST JOHN, O.P. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILISATION 


GervASE MATHEW, 0.?.! 


the Roman Empire had never been more flourishing nor so 
happy. All the evidence that we possess tends to show that it 
seemed eternal and impregnable to its citizens. It was impossible 
for them to conceive > their life without it. The Western 
provinces formed a single, carefully administered state, covering 
modern England, France, the Netherlands, Western Germany, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, North Africa, and part of the Balkans. All 
were joined by a common culture, a common way of life, the 
common use of Latin. There were close economic links with the 
Eastern provinces of the Empire grouped round the other end of 
the Mediterranean. Here, Greek was the common language 
instead of Latin and great cities like Antioch and Alexandria had 
come to play roles paralleled today by New York and Chicago. 
In the year 400, the young Emperor in the East was brother to 
the Emperor of the West and was thought of as his partner in a 
single sovereignty. The partnership seemed indissoluble. In the 
words of the greatest of fourth-century poets, ‘All Roman subjects 


Gictona after the year 400 the poet Prudentius wrote that 


1 The text of a talk broadcast in the Overseas Service of the B.B.C. 
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were citizens of a single city, children round a single hearth’. The 
Roman way of life was prized as the common heritage of all 
free men. During the last forty years there had been a great 
increase in legislation in the West. For the most part, it had been 
enlightened and progressive and it regulated to the smallest 
detail the activities of every citizen. 

Education had never been so widespread, and since the edicts of 
369 and 376 it had become almost a state monopoly. Even a state 
health service had been begun by the rescript of 370. There were 
many interesting, if at times bizarre, experiments in art. It is true 
that unwise currency manipulations in the late third century had 
led to inflation and to spirals of rising prices, but these had been at 
least partly kept in check by an elaborate and steadily increasing 
system of state controls. Inevitably there was a crushing burden of 
taxation, but this fell primarily upon members of the middle class 
and these must have been in some measure compensated by the 
great increase, both in numbers and prestige, of the Civil Service. 
The very wealthy had never lived more luxuriously. It must have 
been realised that there was a serious political menace from the 
wild tribes to the East of the Danube and of the Rhine. Men could 
remember in their own lifetime wars with barbarians which had 
begun with disaster; they had always ended with victory. The 
Empire had given so much: good order, easy communications, 
facilities for a solid middle-class education, careful town planning, 
healthy sanitation. It must have seemed incredible that all this 
should vanish. But it did. 

On New Year’s Eve, 406, the Rhine frontier broke under the 
pressure from the East. German war bands over-ran what is now 
France and Spain and North Africa, German mercenaries in the 
Balkans, already mutinous, invaded Italy and took Rome on the 
24th August in 412. Some time in those years of chaos, Roman 
Britain went down for ever. But we can only guess at anything 
that happened in that anarchy. The sacked towns, the broken 
trade routes, the recurrent famine; military disaster had brought 
with it the collapse of a very intricate economic system. Then, 
in 436, upon all this there came a new wave of invaders: Huns 
from Central Asia, small yellow men on horseback, bow-legged 
and with slanting eyes and with beards hanging from their 
nostrils, and in that final chaos the two props of the old Roman 
Empire, the civil servant and the magistrate, fade from the West 
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for over six hundred years. Yet, when everything else had broken, 


Christianity survived. 

In the year 400, Christianity was still probably only the religion 
of a minority in the West. By the year 700 it was almost universal 
there, and was already beginning to refashion the new barbarian 
kingdoms into medieval Europe. It was due to Christianity, 
perhaps to Christianity alone, that those three centuries are not 
really the first dark age but the age of false dawns. False dawns, 
first in Ostrogoth Italy, then in Vizigoth Spain, then in Ireland and 
in Northumbria—each one transiently irradiating the darkness 
round it; each one presaging the middle ages that were yet to 
come. Certainly it was only due to Christianity that so much of 
the old classical culture remained when its material setting had 
been broken. The idea of universal justice, of intelligible law, of 
natural right, Cicero and Seneca and Virgil, all the classical Latin 
poems that reached the middle ages, came to them and at last to 
us, because they had been copied and re-copied in the monasteries 
during those three hundred years and Christianity had the power 
not only to preserve but to transform and to create. The medieval 
ideals of hero and of heroine, of knight, of saint; all were born 
during those three centuries from the impact of Christianity on 
the young barbarian cultures. Yet, if we had only known Chris- 
tianity in the year 400 we might not have foreseen its vitality 
in the anarchy that followed. Fourth-century Christianity had 
suffered very deeply from state patronage, but, as the life and 
writings of Saint Ambrose illustrate, it still remained in ideal both 
evangelical and institutional. The triumph of Christianity in the 
West between the years 400 and 700 was due primarily to the fact 
that it was both evangelical and institutional. Evangelical in the 
true sense—the urgent desire to bring Christ to others, the 
readiness to spend oneself for others as Christ spent himself upon 
a cross; the constant knowledge of his close presence. If the saints 
of those centuries walked upon the waves it was because they 
knew that Christ, too, was on the waters. Beneath all this lay the 
strength of a personal love. As in the dying words of St Bede, 
‘My soul desires to see Christ my King in his beauty’. But this 
evangelical Christianity achieved such lasting results because it 
was linked with two lasting institutions—the monastery and the 
episcopate. 

In ideal, monasteries were formed from groups of men who had 
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bound themselves by vow to leave all things to follow Christ. They 
lived together as a single family, tilling p a own land, grindin 
their own corn, making all they needed for themselves. Eack 
monastery, therefore, formed a self-sufficient economic unit and 
could survive the economic collapse of the state. Monasteries had 
been established in the West since the fourth century but it was 
in the sixth century that they reached their full development 
when the influence of St Benedict gave them the close-knit 
family spirit which was to be their strength; when the influence of 
Cassiodorus made them centres of study, when the example of 
the Celtic saints had shown that some forms of monastic life 
were compatible with a mobile, preaching apostolate. 

The monasteries were closely finked with the episcopate, for 
so many of the greatest Bishops had been monks. In ideal, the 
Bishop was conceived as the shepherd of his people, teacher of 
doctrine, giver of the sacraments, protector of the oppressed. But 
a Bishop was not an isolated Christian leader. His work was 
achieved and perpetuated in the visibly united brotherhood of the 
Catholic Church led by the Bishops of Rome, lasting from genera- 
tion to generation and conceived as the impregnable city of God. 
It is this that partly explains the serene self-confidence that seems 
to underlie the physical courage of the great Catholic Bishops. 
Pope Saint Leo going out with his two deacons to confront the 
hordes of Attila, or Saint Remigius standing unarmed among the 
Frankish axemen and saying to their war-chief, Clovis: “Bow thy 
head, Sicamber, adore what thou hast burnt, burn what thou hast 
adored’ ; for there was a third factor in the survival of Christianity. 
Somehow in the last crucial generation of tranquillity the pre- 
Christian virtues most prized long ago by stoic Roman nobles 
had become grafted on to Christian morals: a calm fortitude, a 
sense of the fundamental unity of nature, the inability to flinch. 
In the hour of disaster the greatest of the Christians 
could follow consciously Plato the Younger as well as Christ 
without being aware of any tension between two standards, so 
that Boethius waiting for death by torture in the dungeons 
beneath Pavia could look for his consolation not in the Gospels 
but in the unchanging rhythm of the stars, and Augustine, dying 
besieged by vandals in a ruined world, could choose for his last 
words the strangest chosen by a Saint,‘A great man will not think 
it a great matter that trees and stones should fall or mortals die’. 
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INFALLIBILITY: STALINIST AND PAPAL 
H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


HAVE often wondered how Communists can make their 
I faith acceptable to their reason. Granted that in most cases the 

cael forces released by their mystique leave little room 
for reasoning, yet man is a rational being and ultimately every- 
body is driven to rationalise, in however haphazard a manner, 
and thus to justify to himself the faith that is in him. 

Most difficult of all to rationalise must surely be the ultimate 
foundation on which the whole structure of the Communist 
party rests, I mean belief in Stalin’s infallibility. And let it not be 
said that to use the term ‘infallibility’ is an exaggeration. Members 
of the Communist party are expected to hand themselves over 
entirely to its cause, to consider its claims as overriding those of 
any human tie, any interest, any personal conviction, and to be 
ready to sacrifice for it all they have or are, even their life. And 
for them this life is the end: they cannot be buoyed up by the 
expectation of any future reward, they cannot esteem this short 

resent life of theirs as nothing compared with a future eternal 
life They are pledged to an obvedientia cadaveris which for them 
is not a mortification of the will which brings its rewards, quite 
irrespective of whether the order obeyed is in itself right or 
mistaken, whether it will or will not further the end aimed at. 
Success—earthly success—is, for the Christian, suspect; for the 
Communist it is the only possible criterion. 

For the Communist to hand himself over body and soul (as we 
would say) to the directives of the party can therefore only seem 
justifiable to himself, because only by following them does he 
think that success can be achieved. And the directives of the 
party are in the last resort of course those that are validated by 
Stalin. The course steered by Communism may be a zig-zag: it 
is for Stalin to say when the ‘zig’ is right, and when the ‘zag’. He 
is always right, unquestionably, because infallibly right. Today 
the watchword may be ‘Sabotage the Allies’ war effort!’ (as it 
was during Stalin’s alliance with Hitler); tomorrow, “No labour 
trouble to hinder the Allies’ war effort!’ (as it became when Hitler 
invaded Russia). Yesterday it was an honour to be in Tito’s 
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confidence; today it is a sure death-warrant. And this infallible 
judgment concerns not only the practical politics of the day: it 
decides what art-style is true, what kind of music is a ‘deviation’; 
it decides the laws and facts of nature, as for instance, whether 
acquired characters are inheritable. 

Stalin therefore must be praised as a super-man, as the greatest 
genius that has ever lived, as one for whom no superlative comes 
up to the reality of his greatness. The adulation offered to him on his 
seventieth birthday may have nauseated the outsider listening in; 
but one must admit, that it is only reasonable and logical for a 
practising Communist, since for such a one Stalin is the keystone, 
without which there could be no arch. 

This felt need for infallibility seems all the more curious at 
first sight, when one recollects that relativism and pragmatism 
are still part of the Communist ideology. Relativism was bred in 
our Christian civilisation by the Reformation, which denied to 
the Papacy supreme spiritual power. At first ersatz was sought in 
the Bible: but of course a book is not self-explanatory and there 
remains the need of an infallible interpreter. Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon—who was to choose and decide between them: 
The obvious way out was the secular power; Machiavelli’s 
Prince; Henry VIII. The principle of cuius regio, illius religio tried 
to put a stop to the wars of religion; but the royal absolutism by 
divine right in the end only produced the American declaration 
of Independence and the French Revolution. 

Thus the State became the ersatz for the Prince. But while 
royal absolutism had been able to claim the Grace of God, the 
new notion of the State was ‘secular’, i.e. one with God left out. 
Impossible to claim infallibility for the State. But if one could do 
without God, why not also without infallibility : Was there such 
a thing as real, objective, absolute Truth: The wrangles endemic 
in Protestantism had produced the age of toleration—tolerance 
becoming now a substitute for charity and giving birth to the 
agnostic’s dogma, that absolute truth is inaccessible to human 
reason, and to the relativist’s, that there is no such thing as absolute 
truth, but that all so-called ‘truth’ is a purely relative affair, that 
in fact, as the pragmatists were soon to put it, ‘truth is what 
works’. 

With this, infallibility seemed to have received its coup de grace 
and to have been safely got rid of. Authority itself of course had 
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gone the same way and rebelliousness became the chief mark of 
‘freedom’. Turned into a full-scale ideology by anarchism, this 
branding of obedience as the chief vice of an enslaved humanity 
was equally hailed by all who believed that one must destroy, 
before one can build, whether they were anarchists or Com- 
munists. Both were revolutionists, i.e. believers in the need of a 
revolution as a preliminary conditio sine qua non, though Com- 
munists of course were only anarchists, as long as the govern- 
mental authority and power were not in their hands; when in 
power, they practised a totalitarianism d outrance. 

However, the lawlessness consequent upon the abolition of an 
absolute authority based on an absolute truth has by now become 
so patent and so alarming that a general trend to its opposite, 
totalitarianism, has set in, marked by such names as Maurras, 
Mussolini and Hitler. It is to this ideological family that Com- 
munism also belongs: all these varieties of totalitarianism merely 
mark the swing of the pendulum from extreme liberalism to 
extreme authoritarianism. One is as false as the other; but both 
prove, the one negatively and other positively, that authority 
without infallibility is in the last resort impossible. 

For authority to be binding in conscience, i.e. to be reasonable, 
must go back ultimately to a source of abolute truth, God; and it 
is surely revealing to find that those who would do away with 
God are obliged to substitute for him, Stalin—a thesis, the blas- 
phemy of which is only equalled by its imbecility. But then the 
devil always is, in the last analysis, a dummer Teufel. 

By contrasta Catholic cannot but be struck afresh by the wisdom 
of God, which has so wonderfully contrived a means for man to 
harmonise freedom and absolute authority: authority to establish 
eternal principles, freedom to apply them to the contingencies of 
his existence in time; an infallibility, not d la Stalin, but of a Pope, 
who, when laying down ex cathedra eternal principles of faith and 
morals, is divinely preserved from error, in order that men’s souls 
may know for certain a path leading to eternal safety: but who, 
for the rest, is not there in problems which reason is competent 
to solve, to short-circuit reason, nor to prevent his fellow-men 
(for their temporal convenience and in their temporal affairs) 
from learning that fire is hot by burning their fingers. 

Betwixt the devil of totalitarianism and the deep sea of anarchy 
man stands today, hesitating. Perhaps it is therefore not superfluous 
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to make him sce that he does not face a true dilemma of evils, but 
that there is a via media that will lead him safely past the two 
monsters that on the right and on the left seem to bar his way, 
But for him to adopt that road, the first need is to realise that 
infallibility, so far Som being a silly invention of obscurantist 
priestcraft, is a need of the very warp and woof of his nature, 
Only then surely can one expect him a to consider whether the 
Catholic formula is not perhaps after all the only one that fully 
safeguards the freedom of man’s will, without reducing human 
society to chaos. 


THE CLAUDEL-GIDE CORRESPONDENCE! 


Mary RYAN 


HE publication of this exchange of letters is in some 
ways unique, and of great religious and philosophical 
significance. The two men are of absolutely outstanding 
eminence and influence, and each in his way of outstanding 
experience. They are of the same generation, Claudel born in 
1868, Gide in 1869. They were friends and have long since fallen 
apart. They stand for two absolutely opposite conceptions of 
man’s duty and destiny. 

During his recent visit to Rome, Claudel told an Italian inter- 
viewer (Mario Guidotti) that neither he nor Gide had taken the 
initiative in publishing this correspondence. It came from Robert 
Mallet, a friend of Gide’s (who has supplied the letters with a 
minute and enlightening factual commentary). Claudel consented, 
in the hope of exercising a moral influence: ‘I should like the 
letters to do good today to young people whom Gide may have 
harmed: the good that I tried to do, unhappily in vain, to a great 
writer and friend’. 

Both correspondents hold strongly to what they stand for. 


1 Paul Claudel et André Gide: Correspondance 1899—1926. Préface et notes par 
Robert Mallet. Paris; Gallimard. 
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Both have allowed the letters to be supplemented by other docu- 
ments: passages from Gide’s Journals, and one from a litera 
interview of 1947 in which Claudel utterly disavows the other’s 
position. That position is indicated in a typical passage picked out 
by the English, or rather American, translator of the Journals: 
‘In the name of what God, of what ideal, do you forbid me to live 
according to my nature? And where would that nature lead me 
if I simply followed it? Until now I had followed the rule of 
Christ, or at least a certain puritanism that had been taught me as 
the rule of Christ. My only reward for having striven to submit 
to it had been a complete physical and spiritual upset. I could not 
agree to live without a code, and the demands of my flesh 
required the consent of my mind... .’ If we eliminate the word 
‘simply’, for Gide’s difficult course was marked by many mis- 
directions, gropings, reasonings, nostalgic backward glances, he 
did end by Ellowing his complex nature, even in its most perverse 
elements, whither it led him. The principle of uncontrolled 
individualism he erected into a rule of life. 

Claudel did exactly the opposite. He tells us of his experience 
in, for example, an address of 1946: ‘A magnificent thing hap- 
pened to me, I got the knowledge of the living God, the personal 
God whom the Blessed Virgin in the Magnificat promised to 
successive generations. And another magnificent thing happened 


Claudel’s position was visible from the first. Not so Gide’s, 
even to himself. We can to some extent trace the development 
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red, oo positions are obviously irreconcilable. We may ask 
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‘eat faith. Why may I not live according to my nature? asks Gide. 
; ' Claudel wrote to him one day: ‘I deny the individual the right to 
Or, be judge and litigant in his own case’. 
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and see the contrast unfolding itself in these letters, and in doing 
so we are perhaps responding to Claudel’s desire of doing good 
by their publication. 

From the appearance of his early dramas Claudel began to have 
considerable prestige in the eyes of younger men like Riviére and 
Mauriac, and contemporaries like Jammes and Gide. Personal 
contact increased it: Gide would speak later of the impression 
made by Claudel’s ‘joy’—‘an immense, triumphant joy, not 
frenzied (pathétique: Gide is contrasting it with an excitement that 
his friend Philippe had found in Nietzsche) but quiet, solid, 
assured, safe.... Nothing is more contagious than sadness, more 
convincing than joy. The example of Claudel’s joy was for many 
of us a very gripping thing’. 

Claudel’s first ‘convert’ was Gabriel Frizeau, a friend of Jammes 
and Riviére, whose name often occurs in these letters. ‘Frizeau 
was the first’, he told Gide, ‘who, coming back to God through 
my dramas and discerning that religion dominated everything in 
them, made me think I had not written in vain. The literary 
beauty of my work has no more importance for me than what 
any workman might find who feels that he has done a good job: 
I did my best, that is all... .’ 

It was in 1905 that Claudel and Gide came into effective 
contact. They had both frequented Mallarmé’s Tuesdays but 
without meeting. They did meet in a passing way in 1895 at the 
house of a common friend, Marcel Schwob. Then Claudel went 
to China. Gide sent him copies of certain of his books as they 
appeared. The first two letters—1899 from Kuliang, 1900 when 
Claudel was on leave—are courteous acknowledgements, expres- 
sing appreciation of the rare quality of Gide’s mind and style. In 
1899 he makes the penetrating remark, quoted later by Gide in 
his Journal with mak satisfaction : Votre esprit est sans pente (‘slope’, 
bent or trend). Next year he writes, after reading Paludes and Les 
Nourritures terrestres, ‘I will not speak of the ideas of the nature of 
your mind that your two “oe give me. It is too delicate a 
subject...’ 

Gide was a bad correspondent and there is an interval of three 
years before Claudel writes again, this time after reading Pré‘extes. 
He thanks Gide for certain pages, speaks of his charm and dis- 
tinction and ‘rare’ critical faculty. But certain views he cannot 
share. He cannot understand Gide’s admiration for the ‘flatulent 
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Verhaeren’, nor for Nietzsche, ‘although the pages you devote to 
that restless spirit are very interesting. ... One sentence that you 
quote from him is enough for me: “I want that man who is 
proudest, most alive, most affirmative; I want the world, I want 
it as it is, want it still, I want it eternally, etc., etc.”” Do younot feel 
the horror and platitude of these repetitions, of a man who wants 
to say something and cannot, who is so violent and so terribly 
voluble: How can one like a theory so antimusical?’ 

It is useful to look for a moment at that word which is like a 
key-word to Claudel’s view of life. He sees the world as a divinely 
concerted, complex harmony, in which each man has to play in 
tune—to follow and at need to improvise his part; a much harder 
and nobler thing than to be a superman. “There is something finer 
and rarer than a superman’, he said in his address to the Academy, 
‘that is a just man, a man in tune (juste) as a note is in tune, one of 
those men praised by Holy Writ because not only they do not 
mar the music, but by their appearance on every line of the stave 
to which one after the other they were called by Providence, they 
bring plenitude, create concord’. Ne impedias musicam, he quotes 
elsewhere from Ecclesiasticus; but evil does, as far as is humanly 
possible, spoil the music. And this seems to explain Claudel’s 
words used later to condemn Gide and resented by him: Le 
mal ne compose pas. It is almost an aesthetic objection to the intrus- 
ion of evil into art and into life. 

To come back to our dates, in 1905 Claudel is home from China. 
Gide is under the spell of the recently published Ode, Les Muses, 
which has ‘shaken his whole being’. A little earlier he had heard 
Frizeau read a letter written by Claudel: ‘I listened to that letter’, 
he wrote to Jammes, ‘as if it were addressed to me. It was terrible’. 
In July he writes that he has been thinking, and hesitating, about 
trying to see Claudel. At last, in September, he asks for a meeting, 
adding: ‘Thank you, Claudel, for writing the Ode to the Muses. It 
has been food and sustenance to me this winter’. Claudel responds 
gladly. ‘We might have long gone on looking at each other like 
a pair of china dogs. You are certainly one of the men I most 
esteem, and most wished to see when I came home to France.’ 

The letters, supplemented by Gide’s Journal, now become full 
and revealing. Claudel (badly dressed, notes Gide, who in more 
than one place comments on Claudel’s appearance) lunched at 
Gide’s. His conversation was ‘alive and rich’ : ‘one feels an internal 
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high pressure of images and ideas’. ‘His voice is, I think, the most 
gripping that I have ever heard. No, he does not charm, he does 
not want to charm, he convinces—or impresses. I did not even 
wry to defend myself against him; and when after lunch he spoke 
of God, of Catholicism, of his faith, of his happiness, and I said 
I quite understood him, and he added: “Then why, Gide, are 
you not converted?”....I let him see into what mental tumult 
his words had thrown me.’ Claudel talked intarissablement. And 
that evening he wrote, enclosing some Scripture extracts: “What 
would you? You must take me as I am, and a Claudel who was not 
a zealot and a fanatic would not be Claudel. How I would have 
liked to be more eloquent!’ 

That strong inner urge is characteristic, as is also the after- 
thought, and requires some explanation. We may quote here a 
passage written later from Tientsin. He had received a presentation 
copy of ‘an abominable book’ by André Ruyters, a friend of 
Gide’s, the author of clever, blasphemous, amoral Gospel sketches. 
His acknowledgement was such as we can imagine. But a couple 
of months later he writes to Gide: ‘Forgive me for hurting you by 
the way I spoke of Ruyters. Realise the position of a Catholic in 
the happy times we live in, to whom all the papers, books, reviews, 
that he gets from France bring, in bundles and cartloads, nothing 
but ical mockery, attacks, of every kind and from all sides, on 
the only things he venerates in the world—news of downfalls, 
persecutions, apostasies. When someone attacks the Church it is 
to me as if he struck my father or my mother, and when I was sent 
those pretty inventions (it is hard to translate the irony of gen- 
tillesses) as something that I should be pleased to read, I confess 
that I saw red.... Ihave no doubt that M. Ruyter is an estimable 
man according to his lights.... My convictions have not pre- 
vented me from having good friends among Jews, Protestants, 
and atheists, like Schwob, Suarés, or Berthelot, but they are 
purely passive unbelievers, and not personal enemies of Christ. 
I acknowledge that I cannot bear those terrible insults in cold 
blood.... A little more charity would evidently be better... .’ 

In their intercourse Gide enjoys principally the satisfaction of 
his thirst for sympathy and understanding. He has recoiled from 
‘a practical and temperate religion’; to some ‘lukewarm com- 
promise between art and religion’ he has preferred giving up the 
reading of the Bible, formerly his ‘daily od’ and prayer which 
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had been his ‘first need’. He discerns an opposition, ‘not so much 
between two faiths as between two ethical systems’. Claudel has 
given him a glimpse of ‘an acceptable fighting position’. He has 
an obscure longing for holiness, and Claudel speaks of ‘the 
absolute duty of being a saint’. “Ah, how right I was to shrink 
from meeting you! At present how I fear your violence!’ In a 
few days he does however suggest another talk, and in March 
1906 he records a ‘very beautiful letter from Claudel’. That was 
their nearest approach to a real understanding. 

Claudel, going back to his post after his marriage in March 
1906, left to Gide and other Fiends in search of truth a short 
Abrégé de toute la doctrine chrétienne, a sort of souvenir. But in May, 
Gide wrote to Jammes that he had had an ‘explanation’ with 
Claudel: ‘His zeal and my sympathetic response together deluded 
us about my real state. It was not communion with the Eucharist 
that attracted me, but communion with Claudel, the desire to go 
on longer with him, a certain curiosity about his thought, and ba 
impossibility of understanding without experience on my own 
part. If Claudel has “‘his God”.... I have mine.... there was no 
rupture between us... .’ 

A letter of November acknowledges Partage de midi, of which 
certain pages made Gide ‘tremble like Moses before the burning 
bush’, but he seems to indicate a certain reserve. Claudel answers 
at Christmas: ‘I was often on the point of writing to you. But 
what could I say? I have only too much reason already to reproach 
myself for having been indiscreet and tactless with you....’ 
Then, speaking of writers in general, and this is just as he was 
busy with his splendid Ode, Magnificat, ‘Anyone at all, without 
virtue, talent, intelligence. ... conceives an idea, one poor idea, 
as absurd as you like, as repugnant as you like: crowds take it up 
and follow him. The doctrine of Christ, which is peace, joy, a 
tule, a promise, light, enrichment of character and reason, is 
abandoned as he foretold.... It is easier to give up one’s joy 
than one’s pride’. On which Gide notes in his Journal that this 
‘holy anger’ affects him disagreeably. 

Next year Gide sent Claudel Le Retour de l’enfant prodigue, a 
clear manifesto of aversion from the idea of returning to the 
Father’s house: Jammes read it as such. Claudel, for his part, is 
gentleness itself in criticising the book, ‘which I like because it 
makes me understand you better’. 
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There is a moving exchange of letters in 1909 on the death of 
Gide’s great friend Charles-Louis Philippe. He died unexpectedly 
after a short illness, at home in the country away from all his 
friends. He too had come momentarily under Claudel’s influence, 
and had been sadly ‘disappointed’ by the Enfant prodigue. Claudel 
wrote from his new post in Prague: ‘I once had a long con- 
versation with him which I now reproach myself for not having 
taken up again this last time. But it is a sad consequence of one’s 
moral inferiority that one does not feel one has the right to speak 
to others... . And now Philippe in his turn has silently opened and 
closed behind him the door through which Schwob had vanished 
.... I reproach myself for not being fanatical enough, not 
preaching enough. ... Those who have received the light and do 
not make desperate efforts to spread it are very guilty’. 

The next letters turn again on Philippe—Gide was devoting to 
him a memorial number of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise—and on 
books, authors, questions of publication. Towards the end of 1911 
one of Gide’s sisters-in-law became a Catholic. This brought the 
religious question into the forefront again and there are many 
significant passages. ‘I am almost afraid to tell you’, writes Gide 
in December, ‘how much the other part of your letter moved 
me.... but imagine what it is to have been surrounded in child- 
hood by admirable, holy figures.... my difficulty is in the 
fidelity that they demand of me....’ 

Claudel answers: “A principal cause that helps to keep people 
away from the Church is that they see so many noble and lofty 
souls outside the Church, fulfilling all their human duty, and 
amongst us in most devout persons something disagreeable inter- 

osing itself, a sort of crust preventing contact....’ In a series of 
Be that follow at short intervals, to which Gide’s answers have 
not been preserved, Claudel keeps urging, or rather pleading, the 
true nature of Catholicism. Interspersed with literary news, 
criticisms, questions of translation and dramatic production, and 
an invitation to Gide to come and lecture in Frankfort, we find 
such passages as: ‘Alas, if you wait to be converted until all 
Catholics or so-called Catholics impress you as being saints, you 
will wait long. Even today the face of the Saviour is hidden under 
spittle and the most hideous distortions’. ‘I am distressed because 
you seem to take all these people... . amateur Christians or recent 
converts, for authentic representatives of Catholicism... .’ “A lip- 
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acknowledgement is not enough to make a man a Christian 
without the assent of the heart... .’ ‘It is not with the motes that 
one finds in the neighbour’s eye that one builds up the house of 
God, but with the beams that one removes from one’s own.’ ‘For 
the moment you must absolutely tranquillise your heart and get 
away from that téte-d-téte with yourself that no outside diversion 
will distract from you.’ ‘It is a great thing that today you know 
and acknowledge Christ.... but that is not enough. Only one 
thing can satisfy love and that is possession, and it is because the 
Church has never wavered in her assertion of the real presence that 
we recognise her as truly divine.’ ‘One thing only is necessary, 
that you should draw near to Christ, and eat after long hunger. . ..’ 
‘One only goes to him by prayer.’ “The word religion means a tic 
and a constraint stronger than you think... .’ “The only wisdom 
is to yield to the divine call... .’ 

But meantime Gide had noted in his Journal: ‘I wish I had 
never known Claudel. His friendship weighs on my thought, and 
constrains it, and impedes it.... I cannot yet bring myself to 
grieve him, but my thought asserts itself in offence to his. How 
can I explain the position to him?’ It became clear with the serial 
publication of Les Caves du Vatican. Rumour made Claudel 
somewhat anxious about that book, and the publication of a ve 
vicious passage which Gide refused to suppress provoked a brea 
between them early in 1914. Gide refused on the ground that it 
would be hypocrisy. “There is something infinitely more odious 
than hypocrisy’, replies Claudel in a long, sad letter, ‘that is 
cynicism’. For cynicism brings about ‘a perversion of the con- 
science and the judgment. You are taking on you the responsibility 
for the souls you ruin’. The painful story is told in a long series of 
letters, intiadiae some to Riviére and some to and from Jammes. 
‘See the results I have achieved after seven years’ correspondence’, 
writes Claudel to Riviére under an impression of ‘frightful 
desolation’. ‘He is going his way with the obstinacy of a sleep- 
walker.... Poor fellow!’ 

The rupture is not however complete. Gide, who had thrown 
himself into relief-work for Belgian refugees, wrote again in 1916 
to ask for a preface to a book by a modernistic Spaniard, and 
wasnaturally refused. During those war years, 1916 to 1919, he was 
again definitely preoccupied with religious ideas. He kept a little 
‘green note-book’, in which he wrote for example: ‘Lord, I come 
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to thee like a child. ... I renounce all that was my pride and that 
in thy presence would cause me shame. I listen and submit m 
heart to thee’. Yielding to the persuasion of his friend Charles Du 
Bos, he published these notes under the title Numquid et tuz—but 
not until 1922 when, as his commentator puts it, ‘the book no 
longer reflected his opinions’. Claudel in Japan received and read 
it in 1924 and conceived a great hope. ‘It seems to me’, he wrote, 
‘that in these ten years (i.e. since the breach in 1914) your path has 
after all converged somewhat on the highway that I humbly 
follow. ...’ “Your great discovery which is perfectly exact is that 
eternal life is not for some future time, that it is beginning now, 
this very moment, that the Kingdom of God is within us....’ 
This ‘admirable letter’, as Gide calls it, was apparently not answered 
—Gide was abroad—but they met again in the following year in 
Paris, when Claudel was on leave. ‘I want to see you again’, wrote 
Gide in answer to an invitation, ‘....and I am afraid of you, 
Claudel.... our conversation can only be serious, and your 
words shake me terribly....’ We have two accounts of that 
meeting. Claudel made a note on the letter: ‘I saw Gide on the 
evening of the 14th. We had a long and grave conversation. He 
tells me that his religious disquiet is over, that he is enjoying a sort 
of felicity based on work and sympathy. The goethian side of his 
character has won against the Christian side....’ Gide in his 
Journal describes the room in detail, and Claudel’s appearance 
with a slightly caustic note. He ends: ‘He dominates me, beetles 
over me; he has more footing and more surface, more health, 
money, genius, power, children, faith, etc. than I. I only think 
how I can slip away.’ 

After this, Gide was about to go on a long journey to Africa. 
‘He is going off to French Equatorial Africa with the idea that 
perhaps he will never come back’, notes Claudel; and he is moved 
to write to Madame Gide and offer to go to see her. She answers 
that it will be best for them to meet by both praying for her 
husband. In a last letter, of July 1926, Claudel assures Gide that 
many Catholics are praying for him. Thelast extract we get from 
Gide’s Journal, dated December 1931, is a Parthian shaft: 
*.... Claudel. I like him and I want him as he is, giving a lesson 
to compromising, lukewarm Catholics who seek to come to 
terms. We can accept him, admire him; he owes it to himself to 
vomit us out of his mouth. As for me, I prefer to be vomited than 
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to vomit’. 

Those who, like Claudel, go the whole length of their Christian 
conviction in condemning whatever militates against it, are some- 
times accused of want of charity. We have seen Claudel suggest 
this of himself. We have seen him exercise considerable discern- 
ment and make considerable allowances for those who were 
separated from him by a gulf. We have seen him use great gentle- 
ness in criticism of Gide’s writings. But there is a limit, and he 
ended by reaching it. In his Academy discourse he asks, after 
Louis Veuillot, ‘Where is the place for charity ? towards evil-doers 
or towards their victims?’ 

He has the most acute sense of Christian responsibility: “Our 
generation has a great work to accomplish, and to repair the crime 
of our predecessors....’ And of the responsibility of writers: 
‘Literature can sometimes do a little good, but above all it can do 
a great deal of harm’. ‘When we appear before the judgment seat 
ye God, let us fear to hear the terrible outcry of those legions of 
unfortunates, of those submerged myriads who will bear witness 
against us saying: “Lord, we were born in ignorance, wretched- 
ness, crime, servitude. And these others were rich, had good and 
honourable parents, leisure, education and knowledge... .” What 
a responsibility for us writers, who are leaders of men and guides 
of souls! By the fact that we are enlightened we shed light. We 
are the delegates of the rest of the universe to achieve knowledge 
and truth, and there is no other truth but Christ.’ 
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RECENT WORK ON THE MASS 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


P- AHE modern liturgical movement has taken many years to 
find its dogmatic and really deep spiritual basis. It has 
received its confirmation in this regard from the two 

great Papal Encyclicals, Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei; while 
the whole movement has depended upon, as well as influenced, 
the abandonment of the post-reformation, literal explanation of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass and on the return to the priestly and 
sacramental understanding of it. This conversion of the theolo- 
gians, the effects of which are now reaching the ordinary Catholic, 
is due in the first place to Pére de la Taille, s.j., whose heavily 
documented Mysterium Fidei exploded like some doctrinal atom 
bomb just after the 1914-18 war. It is a happy coincidence that the 
second volume of the English translation of this revolutionising 
work should have just appeared,! for it deals with the Church’s 
sacrifice as offered by the priest at Mass and united with the unique 
act of Calvary. Although Pére de la Taille did not fully escape 
from the unreal terminology of the post-reformation disputes he 
sets forth in this volume the principles which in fact underlie the 
point of view of the outstanding modern writers on the Eucharist 
such as Abbot Vonier or Dom Casel. His clear distinction between 
immolation and oblation has been regarded as his special contri- 
bution to the development of Eucharistic doctrine; yet the 
approach here is still the over-literal one which considers only the 
present sacrifice here on the altar and fails to appreciate the full 
significance of a sacramental sacrifice. It was easy to dispose of 
those almost crude theories of the ‘mystic sword’ which would 
slay Christ once again did he not remain impassible, but it was not 
such a straightforward task to escape being involved in the 
mechanics of the Mass as though it had to fulfil some man-made 
definition of a sacrifice. Nevertheless, Pére de la Taille did give a 
sound theological basis for the more sacramental view of the 
1. The Mystery of Faith. Book Il, The Sacrifice of the Church. By Maurice de la Taille, 
S. J. (Sheed & Ward; 25s.) The first volume appeared at a difficult time at the beginning 
of the war in 1940. The present production is far more attractively and substantially 


produced, and it is to be hoped the first volume will be revised and reprinted as a 
companion to the present one. 
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sacrifice by his insistence that Christ does not offer actually in each 
Mass—that is by means of a new and distinct act of his human will 
—but that he offers virtually through the priest who represents 
him. The importance of the present volume therefore begins 
with thesis XXIII (p. 186) where the author sets out to consider 
the relation of the Mass to our Lord’s offering. The position may 
be summed up in his own words: 
The offering of Christ is the principal and universal cause in its 
own order; our offering is the subordinate and particular cause. 
Thus it is that Christ offers through us, when we offer, without 
offering anew in his own person. All that is new is from the 
Church, while all the power is from Christ. (p. 187.) 
This distinction between Christ’s not acting anew and the 
Church’s making the actual offering, however, can only be 
understood if the whole doctrine be firmly fixed once again in its 
sacramental setting. Pére de la Taille evidently had this point of 
view in mind, for he shows later that only the sacramental 
character of Christ’s priesthood given by baptism admits anyone 
to the full offering of the victim of Calvary. (cf. especially p. 296.) 
Three or four years after Mysterium Fidei had made its impact 
on the theological world, Abbot Vonier brought out the more 
popular treatment of the Eucharist in which without the same 
detail or show of historical authorities he returned to the full 
stream of sacramental teaching, so attenuated by post-reformation 
literalist disputes. Again, three years later, Pére Héris published 
his famous book, significantly bearing also the title of ‘Mystery’, 
Le Mystere de Christ—and the fullness of sacramental theology 
was once again predominant in the minds of the expounders of 
the doctrines of the Church. It is surely a mistake that the welcome 
translation of Pére Héris’s book should carry the subtitle “Our 
Head, Priest and King’,2 for his thesis is that the whole Christian 
mystery is summed up in the sacramental concept of the Priest- 
hood of Christ, in which too may be found his Headship and his 
Royalty. He limits himself consistently to the Christology of St 
Thomas—a fact which has made the English translation in places 
rather stilted—so that inevitably he considers the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice as a sacrament, stoutly maintaining that the Angelic Doctor 
had no idea of treating it elsewhere in the later and unwritten 


2. The Mystery of Christ. Our Head, Priest and King. By C. V. Héris, O.P. Translated by 
Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. (Mercier Press, 1950; 15s.) 
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part of the Summa. Without following the whole mystery of 
Christ’s priesthood as here outlined we may quote Pére Heéris’s 
conclusions in relation to its practical manifestation in the Mass: 

Whenever we speak of the eucharistic sacrifice,we must always 

remain in the domain of sacramental realities. ... The priest of 

the eucharistic sacrifice then is Christ sacramentally represented 
by the ministers of our altars.... His sacerdotal consecration 
gives him the power to take the place of the sovereign priest in 

the eucharistic oblation. (pp. 202-4.) 

The author continues this line of argument by applying it to 
de la Taille’s distinction of oblation and immolation, thereby 
giving it a firm foundation. 

In more recent times the re-statement of this sacramental 
theology has been given its greatest emphasis by Dom Casel, but 
in somewhat more measured terms the work of de la Taille and 
Héris has been continued and perfected by Canon Masure and 
others. But the development has not been uniform. It is perhaps 
significant that simultaneously with the publication in Ireland of 
the translation of Héris’s work there should appear in the same 
country this little book from another Dominican—What Happens 
at Mass, by Fr William Barden.3 The book itself is a practical 
guide to the participation of the faithful in the Eucharistic action, 
with some excellent applications to action and contemplation, to 
devotion to the Fatherhood of God and to many other aspects of 
Christian life; but of particular interest is the way in which the 
author considers it all in terms of mystery and sacrament. In the 
present work he argues—indeed in an original and refreshing 
os the theory of the French school which began in the 
cig! teenth century with de Condren and M. Olier and which 
relates the present offering on the altar with the continual and 
actual offering of Christ's mind and will in the eternity of 
heaven. This may serve to illustrate by way of contrast what is 
meant by a sacramental sacrifice, for the theory of the actual and 
eternal offering is one of those non-sacramental theories which 
will not face the sacrifice by means of an effective sign of the 
time-completed human act of the sacrifice of Calvary. 

Canon Masure, whose original work on the Mass has already 
ye a deserved success, has on the contrary followed the line 


thought opened by Pére de la Taille with far greater fidelity. 
3. Published by Clonmore and Reynolds; 4s. 6d. 
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His latest workS sets out to apply certain passages of Mediator Dei 
(‘the first encyclical to be devoted to the liturgy’) to this modern 
trend in the theology of the Eucharist. Taking the word ‘sacra- 
ment’ in its earlier and wider sense of ‘mystery’, i.e. something in 
sign (in signo, sub signo), he works it into the theology of the Mass. 
The sign of Calvary is not simply over and done with in the 
instantaneous act of transsubstantiation; the sacrament or sign is 
manifested in the entire movement of the Mass, the ‘Actio’ which 
is referred to in the Missal by the significant heading Infra Actionem. 
The whole rite of the Mass unfolds in sign the immolation and 
offering of Calvary. This sacramental immolation of the victim is 
the point which Masure desires to make more precise in his present 
work so that he distinguishes his own exposition both from Dom 
Casel’s and from Abbot Vonier’s. We would like to think that all 
those whe have taken up this fruitful doctrine of the Sacramentum 
of Christ’s Passion concur in the idea that on the altar we are given 
formally the same Victim as Calvary’s, immolated by the 
effective sign of the precious blood poured out for our redemption. 

It is an incarnate mystery, that is to say, at once realised and 

made present and visible in a victim which having passed 

successively through the conditions of oblation, of immolation, 
of consecration carries in itself this mystery which we directly 

apply to ourselves by communicating in it. (p. 151.) 

But this opinion still leaves the central problem not fully 
resolved: how does our Lord act in the Mass as the High Priest 
offering the unique sacrifice of the world: It is necessary to return 
again to de la Taille and to assimilate his explanation more 
thoroughly in order to apply it to this growing realisation of the 
Sacramentum or Mystery of Christ-with-us. Otherwise the word 
‘sacramentum’ or ‘mysterium’ remains largely unexplained and 
the home for much loose and confused thought. The one act of 
sacrifice round which the whole world has centred from the 
creation of Adam until the Last Day took place in a short space of 
time, was consummated when our Lord ‘gave up his spirit’ on the 
Cross and entered into his glory through the Resurrection—it is 
that one complete and final act of a human will which is made 
present in the new reality of a sacrament; this is the ‘Real 
Presence’, the reality of the victim offered once by the High 
Priest. 

5. Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique. By Chanoine Eugéne Masure. (Desclée de Brouwer.) 
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OBITER 


New Lire, in its number for July/August 1950 prints a translation of the 
third and last of Cardinal Suhard’s great pastoral letters, “The Priest in 
the Modern World’. Here is an exposition of the theology of the 
priesthood which. while making no claim to be a treatise of pastoral 
theology, is in fact illustrated by examples which provide guidance in 
the practical order. Naturally de apal encyclicals on the Priesthood 
and the Liturgy have been freely | aa upon, but the finished work 
is an integral unity, at once vigorous and condensed. The priest is 
seen as a paradoxical figure he the paradox of the Christian 
mystery, for he is both transcendent and incarnate, a man of God and 
a man among men. His is the office of mediator—not an intermediate 
being like an angel, still less a magician or a superman—but one who 
continues Christ's work through space and time. Participating in the 
eternal priesthood of Christ, he is cut off from the world (“because he 
is no one’s, he belongs to all’), and yet he is ‘visibly marked by his 
century, his surroundings, his heredity’. 

‘A craftsman of peace yet a minister of disquietude, an apocalyptic 
warrior, and yet a suffering servant, the priest is an enigma to the 
world. ... Strange destiny of the priest; to be of the world yet not 
of it; to be of the world just because he is not of it. Until the end, 
this innate paradox will arm his brethren against him; he will be 
refused his rights in the world. Yet, till the end, this peerless “stranger” 
will be the salt to combat insipidity, the hope of rescue from the 
wreck. The first function of the priesthood in the world is to prevent 
it from becoming a closed society. Its first duty is to remain trans- 
cendent. The world can only save itself by becoming superhuman. 
It “" only become fully the City of men by becoming the City of 
God.’ 

Cardinal Suhard also sketches the elements of a theology of the 
laity, though here again his ‘purpose is not to treat directly of the 
problem of the laity but only to show that only with them and through 
them the mediation of the priest has meaning and is complete’. By 
baptism the laity ‘share although in a very humble way in the Priest- 
hood of the unique Priest’. 

‘ “According to their condition” ; that is the essential qualification. 
For it would 4 wrong to imagine that the character of Baptism, 
that of Confirmation and that of Holy Orders, are simply three 
degrees of the same kind, a direct and so to speak quantitative 
extension of one another. What unites them is an analogical relation 
—in other words, an ever more vivid resemblance and an ever more 

real participation in the priesthood of the Incarnate Word. The idea 
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of the priesthood implied by the baptismal character is not of a 
complete priesthood but of a priesthood on a reduced scale. This, 
Confirmation and Holy Orders will enlarge, just as a statue repro- 
duces in greater size the original model. The baptismal character is 
simply the character of a member, a simple “delegation to divine 
worship”. It is simply the right and the fact of being incorporated 
in Christ the Priest and of entering into his eternal mediation of 
religion and salvation. After the fact of union with the Saviour by 
grace, it is the reason why it can be said that the Christian is another 
Christ. This real consecration does not confer on the baptised the 
power of representing the Church, but that of being represented. It 
does not give them the fag of being consecrators but only that of 
uniting themselves to the oblation and of consenting to the conse- 
cration. 

That oblation on the part of the laity is to be an active one and a 

corporate one, and an oblation in one’s own context: 

‘The offering from Christians must not be uniform. To each 
vocation will correspond a special oblation. The worker will offer 
up the monotony of work on the belt, or the joy of the completed 
product; the mother of a family, her domestic worries, or her fears 
for her ailing child. The scientist will offer the world of thought, the 
universe made captive in breadth and depth. To scholar, philosopher, 
sociologist, artist, there falls the task of gathering up the world and 
raising it up to the Father, at this turning point of its destiny.’ 


Tue JouRNAL OF EcctesiasticaL History. Vol. 1, No. 1 April, 1950 
(twice yearly, annual subscription 25s. or 15s. a copy; Faber & Faber). 
The publishers are to be congratulated on this new venture. At first 
sight it might appear that the journal had cast its net rather too widely, 
but more careful consideration shows that the very width of its sco 
should serve to correct both parochialism of outlook and some of the 
limitations of overspecialisation. A really valuable feature is the 
inclusion of articles on the Biblical doctrine of the Church, for the 
exclusion of this element has rendered so much ecclesiastical writing 
meaningless. If the standard of the first number is maintained, and a 
glance at the editorial board augurs well for the future, the journal 
should be indispensable. 

Tue Innes Review, Vol. 1, No. 1 (2s. 6d.) appears for the first time, 
sponsored by the Scottish Catholic Historical Committee and devoted 
to all aspects of Scottish Catholic history. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Fr Anthony Ross, 0.P., opens with a survey of Scottish Catholic 
historians, and there are articles on Bishop Kyle and Archbishop 
Wauchope. NAUuTIcus. 
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REVIEWS 


Last Essays. By G. M. Yous Dame Hart-Davis; 9s. 6d.) 
COLLECTED Impressions. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans; 16s.) 
ENGusH Poetry. By Leone Vivante. (Faber; 21s.) 

SclENCE AND ENGusH Portry. By Douglas Bush. (O.U.P.; 16s.) 

Whatever Mr Young writes will be read if only for the fine style, 
though he himself would be the first to disclaim that as a sufficient 
recommendation, for it is his belief that total reality is greater than an 
of its parts and real history is more than can be enshrined (or entombed) 
in books. As with so many of his eminent contemporaries in the teaching 
of history and literature, Mr Young’s spiritual home is Greece and 
Rome. His master historian is Tacitus, his first critic Longinus. So 
when such scholars hail, albeit reluctantly, history as the educational 
discipline of the future we may at least take leave to wonder whether 
their counterparts of a generation hence, nurtured on Macaulay or 
Fisher without Tacitus, will be comparable in stature to their sires. The 
classical schools of some fifty years ago have in fact produced many 
leading English historians and literary critics, but it is questionable 
whether the reading of the great modern historians will a the same. 
Great as they are, Macaulay and Acton are not so near to the roots of 
European civilisation as Tacitus, Herodotus, Xenophon and Caesar, 
and great minds can only spring from deep roots. 

Miss Bowen like Mr Young needs no introduction. In a book of 
mixed quality the chief interest centres on a novelist’s own notes on 
novel-writing. We are permitted to witness her mind at work and 
learn something of her beliefs, A novel is a ‘non-poetic statement of 

etic truth’, and like a | ag a piece of music or another work of art, 
oe some form of life of its own, so that the reader and the writer in a 
great measure share the same experience, though the writer’s ‘per- 
ceptions should be always just in advance’. But Miss Bowen is worried 
by moral ‘pre-assumptions’. “Pre-assumptions are bad’. 

There lies the difference between Miss Bowen and Signor Vivante, 
and incidentally Signor Vivante’s greatness. Where Miss Bowen con- 
fuses moral assumptions, fidelity to poetic truth and artistic detach- 
ment, Signor Vivante makes it clear that these things co-exist and 
overlap without intrusion or interference. ‘Art theories generally fail 
because they neglect or refuse to consider that the distinctive elements 
of art are one thing, while its fundamental elements are another.’ 
Signor Vivante is by profession a philosopher and he works at a deeper 
level than the modern impressionist critic. His book is too fine to be 
described by crude superlatives, but he has said what needed saying 
more than anything else today. The most popular fashion in contem- 
porary criticism may be described as an agnostic impressionism which 
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has little use for absolute values and, at its best, sees in the artist a man 
who is faithful to his personal ‘vision’ of reality. Hence the interminable 
disputes about morality and art, didacticism in art, the Catholic novel, 
etc., etc. Signor Vivante maintains that in all true poets there is ‘a claim 
to ultimate truth which is essential to their poetic value’. (As an 
elaboration of Keats’ famous theme this is of course invaluable.) This 
is ‘truth, not as an object of teaching, but as an immanent cause of 
poetry’. Such truth is eternal and may be captured in a transient moment 
of time, and yet it is never finally captured and so at the heart of all 
poetry lies the idea that life holds death at its core. “He who lives 
originally is familiar with the thought of death because his particular 
self is felt as but fuel to the original flame.’ Signor Vivante lays out the 
evidence for such belief from some dozen and a half English poets. He 
does not however rationalise at the expense of sensation, . is too aware 
of the unity of substantial form. To under-rate sensation is ‘a most 
lamentable and, in my opinion, almost incredible error’. Nevertheless 
the spiritual element remains supreme for it is the total reality that is 
under review. The moral value of art therefore is ‘to vindicate that 
which is human, and, more than human, essential and universal 
because of its intimate and profoundly original character’. While 
writing profoundly on | pon Signor Vivante throws light on its 
relationship to prayer and mysticism because he comments on art and 
life. This book could well be read in conjunction with C. Day Lewis’s 
The Poetic Image, and then it remains to recall the proof from design for 
the existence of God. 


Professor Bush looks at English poetry from a more specialised but 
no less important viewpoint. The treatment is only as sketchy as is 
inevitable in a series of lectures, but two qualities distinguish the work, 
Mr Bush’s refreshing directness of speech, and the firmness and clarity 
of his views on the nature of poetry. Thus we read in the first lecture, 
‘science, which is devoted to the discovery of verifiable truth about 
nature, and the means of controlling nature, is not at all concerned 
about the worth and dignity of nature and man—though scientists, 
as men, may be’. Apart from showing that the author has read his 
Aristotle, it is an example of his inoffensive yet uncompromising manner 
of stating unpalatable truths. And again, ‘it is important to remember 
what was forgotten by a number of later eighteenth-century men (and 
has been forgotten by a number of modern writers) that Newton did 
not make gravitation an attribute of matter or the universe a self- 
running mechanism’. Which, more tersely, means Newton was not 
God Almighty. At the same time Mr Bush can when he wishes put a 
keen edge, usually a double one, to his remarks: “Pope was much too 
clever to be a philosopher’. 
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This keenness and smoothness of style spring from a deeper and 
more important clearness of mind. Of all writers perhaps the literary 
critic is nowadays the most prone to muddleheadedness; in the first 
place he is easily allowed to escape into the realm of nebulous and 
tortuous abstractions, and in the second place it is not clearly enough 
recognised that views of literature presuppose views on life, and the 
‘aesthetics’ of Jean-Paul Sartre and Benedetto Croce are granted a status 
in their own right which of their nature no ‘aesthetics’ can have. In yet 
a third place many literary critics who profess no more than an 
orthodox ‘commonsense’ view of life so qualify and limit their literary 
statements in order not to offend the honest agnostic that they almost 
render themselves unintelligible. In this respect, for instance, Signor 
Vivante is considerably more difficult to read than Mr Bush. Though 
he might never consider putting it into words, Mr Bush accepts the 
Aristotelian hierarchy of the sciences, and states quite clearly his belief 
that poetry and religion are inseparable, for ‘a completely non-religious 
poet is almost a contradiction in terms’; and at the same time he ranges 
himself alongside Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, in the belief 
that ‘there is no real clashing at all betwixt any genuine point of 
Christianity and what true py he and right reason does determine 
or allow.... there is a perpetual peace and agreement between truth 
and truth, be they of what nature or kind so ever’. 


There is the quality of Mr Bush’s thought: clear, uncompromising, 
outspoken, yet withal sensitive to opposed views. Thus he perceives 
the religious foundation upon which il Shakespeare’s work was built: 
‘his characters speak, act and are judged in relation to a religious and 
ethical neat of order, and are not merely observed with objective 
detachment or in a moral vacuum’. How satisfying it is to hear a 
modern critic put popular ‘objective detachment’ firmly in its place. 
Similarly he perceives the of Spenser’s thought and his 
personal taste, and the almost rebellious orthodoxy of Marlowe’s 
Faustus (it is a pity he did not also investigate Edward II). His touch is 
equally firm in the twentieth century where he names the alienation 
of the poet from society and the decay of belief in absolute values as 
the two chief causes making modern poetry what it is. Yet even at its 
sharpest it is no Cassandra-like bewailing of modern philistinism. 
Mr Bush believes in the perennial importance of poetry for the 
human race:“Whatever the varying motives and the varying adequacy 
of poets in this or that period, the poetic apprehension of life has its 
own validity: and the essential function or poetry is to preserve, 
discipline, and enrich the humanity, humility and spirituality of man in 
the midst of the dehumanising forces that more and more envelop him’. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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Tue ENGusH CATHEDRALS. By Herbert Felton and John Harvey. 
(Batsford ; 18s.) 
Tue ENGLISH INHERITANCE. By G. Kitson Clark. (S.C.M. Press; 15s.) 


Tue British FaMity of Nations. By John Coatman. (Harrap; 10s. 6d.) 


The connection between the three books under review is obvious 
enough when one remembers that the English Cathedrals are, almost 
exclusively, the work of the Catholic England of the Middle Ages, 
when one perceives that Mr Kitson Clark’s long essay is mainly con- 
cerned ah. the formation of the English conscience in its Protestant 
form, whether Anglican or Nonconformist, and Mr Coatman’s work 
is a description of the political structure which has given the widest 
expression to the workings of that conscience. It is interesting to notice 
that, whereas the first of these books is concerned exclusively with the 
translation of religion into structural form, the second is an examination 
of the inter-relations of religion and politics, while the third never 
mentions religion at all. 

The great series of books produced by Messrs Batsford recording 
the English achievement of the past will surely rank as a major cultural 
event in our history. It is difficult to praise them too highly, with their 
scholarly texts, their wonderful illustrations, their very reasonable 
price; their enticement from the bookshop shelves is, to the impecun- 
ious, almost unfair. This volume on the Cathedrals is no exception. 
Mr Felton’s photographs are brilliant, and Mr Harvey’s text tells us 
so much of what we want to know about the construction of these 
superb episcopal and monastic churches raised in the ages of Faith; 
especially valuable is the information he gives us about the architects 
like Henry Yevele and William Wynford. There is, however, a passing 
sadness in the contemplation of these glorious achievements, the pee 
of how much else we have lost, practically the whole monastic treasure 
of building done to dust at the Dissolution of the Monasteries. The 
frontispiece, a beautiful Turner watercolour of Salisbury, showing the 
cloisters in a state of romantic decay in 1796, emphasises the appeal 
which is going out today from the impoverished Church of rh ae 
for the preservation of such masterpieces as York and Salisbury itself, 
which were neglected in the days of that Church’s wealth and 
yar The recent Gower report on the country houses, so many 
of which owe their existence to monastic spoils, is a further ironic 
commentary of time on the old theme that only the supernatural can 
preserve what is secular. 

This thought pervades the mind as one reads Mr Kitson Clark’s 
essay on the influence of religion in the formation of our modern 
English conceptions of society and the state. It is an ungrateful task to 
criticise so high-minded, liberal, devout a commentator. His general 
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thesis is unimpeachable, that no society can stand on law alone, that its 
essential bases are the moral tenets of its members, that those tenets 


must be based on religion, on other-worldly sanctions, that the 


omnipotence of the state is a sure sign of the decay of a nation. He 
describes the exhortations and examples to morality of Anglican, 
Puritan and Nonconformist admirably; he is only very occasionally 
anti-Catholic; but, by implication, he traces unwittingly the gradual 
decay of the nation’s morality as a result of its lack of an assured doc- 
trinal authority and sacramental life. This decay, and its causes, is as 
= a thing today as the decay of the great Cathedrals, and it is not 

air to compare those Cathedrals, and the life they represent, with 
the shining vigour and splendour of Westminster Cathedral, or the 
Abbeys of Buckfast and Downside. Mr Kitson Clark describes himself 
as belonging to the ‘undistributed middle’ of the Church of England. 
One does not wish to make a smart debating point out of what is 
obviously an unguarded phrase, but it does, unfortunately, sum up 
precisely the impotence of the Protestant bodies to be a vehicle of 
yr truth. An undistributed middle cannot produce a valid con- 

usion. 

We must, none the less, admit that, despite savagery and stupidity, 
Protestant England, precisely because of its insistence on morality to 
the exclusion of dogma, produced in the nineteenth century a very 
high level of political probity and behaviour. It is this achievement 
extended in large measure to the British Commonwealth, that has 
made possible the maintenance of that Commonwealth without formal 
sanction and ties. Mr Coatman’s description of the working of this 
political conglomeration is admirably clear and comprehensive. He lays 
proper emphasis on the development of rapid means of communication 
which have so greatly contributed to making any centralised organisa- 
tions in the Empire unnecessary; but hardly enough on that common 
tradition of co-operation and reliability which alone could make such 
a loose organisation workable and which derives from the moral 
tradition of which Mr Kitson Clark speaks. If that moral tradition, so 
long divorced from its doctrinal sanctions, crumbles away like the 
Cathedrals, the work of the Church, the mother of England and builder 
of the cathedrals, will be to do again. As Chesterton said: 

It is only Christian men 
Guard even heathen things. 
PAUL FosTER, 0.P. 


CatuouicisM. By Henri de Lubac, s.j. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 
An English edition of Péte de Lubac’s book was long overdue. When 
it first appeared in France in 1938, many readers found it quite an eye- 
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opener, and directly or indirectly its influence on subsequent Catholic 

ife and thought in France has ion considerable. There was already 
an abundance of pioneer literature ca ‘social Catholicism’ on the one 
hand, and on the Mystical Body doctrine on the other; but the 
inspiration of the former had perhaps been ethical rather than dogmatic 
(a bcs which may account for its several unhappy deflections to ex- 
tremes of the secular Right and Left), while the latter had tended to 
cater (ironically enough) only for a handful of the more cultured 
devout. French Catholics had known Lamennais and Sangnier, Clérissac 
and Mersch, but there had been no Frederick Denison Maurice, 
saturated in the Scriptures and the Fathers, to show ‘social Catholicism’ 
as dogma in action. Canon Vidler, in his work on Maurice’s theology, 
has drawn attention to its affinities with de Lubac’s ‘magnificent’ hak, 
and the manner in which de Lubac confirms, enforces, enriches and 
sometimes refines Maurice’s leading convictions, particularly that of 
the universal Headship of Christ. 


But it was perhaps even more by its approach and manner of treat- 
ment than by its content that Catholicisme opened new vistas to many 
readers. Its author combines a perspicacious understanding of the 
secret or avowed questionings ob present-day Catholics with a wide 
and deep knowledge of the early Fathers. He brings them to life for 
us, and from the dusty volumes of Migne’s Patrology shows us the 
answers of the Church’s earliest writers to our own most contemporary 
questions. (Not the least attractive feature of this volume is the selection 
of unadorned readings from patristic and other standard Catholic 
writings.) In this respect also the affinity with Maurice is remarkable; 
but unfortunately the resemblance does not stop here. Pére de Lubac’s 
subsequent works (and still more those of some of his disciples) have 
shown that he shares also something of Maurice’s horror of what he 
had called the ‘hortus siccus of the Schoolmen’. Catholicism is happily 
free from the more negative developments of its author’s thought 
which have occasioned controversy and misgiving in recent years, = 
it enables us to detect the germ of many of them, and to see the pre- 
occupations which led to the writing of his very much more con- 
troversial Surnaturel. In Catholicism the post-patristic developments of 
theology with all their efforts at precision and vindication of the 
‘natural order’ and the rational are not indeed criticised, but they are 
neglected at some considerable loss to clarity and tidiness. The tortuous 
distinction (if such it is), made in Chapter II between the Church and 
the Mystical Body is hardly even coherent, and should in this edition 
have been clarified in the light of the (incidentally more patristic) 
doctrine of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis. Greater precision would 
also be welcome in the chapter on Salvation through the Church. 
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Mr Sheppard must be warmly congratulated on his readable trans- 
lation. In this English edition ‘the number of footnotes has been very 
considerably reduced in order to put the book into a convenient format 
and encourage its use by the general reader’. The elimination has been 
on the whole judicious, but it seems a pity that even the most general 
reader should be deprived of the testimony of the rejected material to 
the immense amount of reading and labour that has gone to the 
making of a book that reads so easily. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By T. G. 

Jalland. (Hutchinson’s University Library; 7s. 6d.) 

Under this general title Dr Jalland provides a remarkable collection 
of affinities between Judaism and Christianity. If I understand him 
rightly, the study of these affinities is identical with that of the Christian 
Church's origin and evolution. The thesis is no longer completely new. 
Dr Jalland defends and develops it with disconcerting rigour. The 
material assembled with this end in view makes the work a valuable 
instrument for the scholar. The results obtained are of the very first 
importance for the questions of the New Israel, the hierarchy and 
worship. The apologete might well reflect on a statement such as the 
following: ‘In the light of what has been said earlier it will be realised 
that the question whether Jesus did or did not “found a Church” has, 
in consequence of fuller knowledge and investigation, become largely 
otiose. The Church was already in existence in the nation of Israel; the 
decisive step taken by Jesus lay in the identification of the group of his 
adherents which he gathered about himself, with the true Israel.’ (p. 80.) 

But Dr Jalland is taking the wrong path when he comes to a practical 
denial of the originality of the Christian institution: ‘In so doing he 
might rather be said to have reconstituted than “founded” a Church’. 
(ibid.) By reason of treating the Christian —— as a judaic 
phenomenon, Dr Jalland finds himself in the position of forcing Jewish 
patterns on Christianity. Thus he makes an equation between circum- 
cision and the ‘seal’ conferred by baptism in order to rediscover the 
origin and historical significance of confirmation. To do so is to twist 
the facts and ignore the very essence of the question. Whether in 
general or in detail, — cannot be explained merely by Judaism. 
The very forms themselves, however a inspired by Judaism, as 
they certainly are, are completel modified by their new content. In 
order to study the ‘origins’ of he Christian Church, Dr Jalland has 
made an abstraction from later developments and from what is new in 
Christ’s message. Now unless one puts this latter factor at the very 
heart of a work cf this kind, one cannot fail to give a mutilated picture 
of the facts. And by reason of the element which is new, later develop- 
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ments have a more adequate contribution to make to an historical 
investigation than the preparations which have gone before. Dr Jalland 
has perhaps intended to adopt, as far as possible, an independent and 
impartial viewpoint. Although his real feelings and his sincere adhesion 
to Christ are well-known, he has seen fit to use the language of an 


external critic. 
HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE AFTER-LIFE IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN IMAGERY. 
By I. A. Richmond. (University of Durham Riddell Memorial 
Lectures; 5s.) 

There is no more distinguished living archaeologist than Dr Rich- 
mond, and it is fortunate that he should have been chosen to have 
delivered the first of the Riddell Lectures to deal with the relationship 
between archaeology and Christian thought. His lecture is essentially 
a study in the pre ve reparation for the coming of Christianity. 
He deals with the sdacdeaal evidence for the Roman conception 
of the after-life, and suggests from it that ‘man had been movin 
steadily towards that belief in human survival and its connection wi 
moral standards which is another fundamental assumption of Chris- 
tianity’. But the lecture is not limited to a thesis. Dr Richmond is 
often most illuminating when least relevant. His analysis of the purpose 
that underlies the relief from the Cancelleria of Domitian meetin 
Vespasian, his suggestions as to the influence of the Alexander m 
in late-Republican Rome, his interpretation of the coin types struck 
by Livius Drusus and by Pompey all illuminate profoundly the Roman- 
Hellenistic conception of the ruler. It is only when he comes to deal 
with the evidence for belief in personal immortality that he is less 
convincing. The fundamental problem that remains is whether the 
sculpture on the sarcophagus de luxe is commonly chosen primarily 
for its decorative or its religious meaning. Probably this is a problem 
which will never satisfactorily be solved. Certainly there are examples 
like the mummy wrapping bons Antinéde now in the Musée Guimet 
which seem to show hat episodes from the Bacchus myth could be 
used as symbols of the new life. But there are also examples like the 
sarcophagus in Walters Gallery, Baltimore, which are surely primarily 
decorative. The little evidence that we possess suggests that the sophisti- 
cated regarded the ancient myths with a gentle appreciative scepticism. 
Petronius attributes a somewhat gross realism to Trimalchio’s faith 
in the after-life, but surely he is only emphasising once more how 
different Trimalchio was from Petronius. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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Tue MessaGe oF Fatima. By C. C. Martindale, s.j. (Burns Oates; 
10s. 6d.) 


A Practicat GuipE To Fatima. By Susan Lowndes. (Burns Oates; 
1s.) 


Fr Martindale’s introductory remarks on the character of the Fatima 
apparitions as a ‘private revelation’ admitting only of human faith and 
liable to quite bona fide personal elaboration by its principal recipients, 
would by themselves make his book well worth having. He gives us 
besides two chapters that portray better than any other book in English 
the living characters of the three children, and the admirable operations 
of grace upon the two of them who died so early. His main aim how- 
ever is to sort out the exceedingly confused tangle of evidence. 

This falls into two groups (dealt with in the two Parts of the book) 
roughly as follows: 

Contemporary: I. Newspaper reports, etc. (1917). II. Interrogations 
of the three children by Canon Formigao (Sept. 27, Oct. 12, 13 
(evening), 19, Nov. 2, 1917). III. Other statements made by the children 
and subsequently reported. 

Retrospective: IV. Letters and statements made by Lucia (1921-1948) 
including mention (? 1929) of Russia to her Bishop. V. Letters and 
statements by other eye-witnesses; and findings of the Canonical 
Commission (1922-1930). VI. Two documents written by Lucia 
(1937-8, or 2 1927) about Jacinta, and with first clear mention of 
angelic apparitions in 1916. VII. Two further documents by Lucia 
(1941-42) with first public reference to Russia. 

The importance of discriminating clearly between these very various 
sources of evidence is obvious. Lucia’s later documents are naturally 
couched in the style of the convent adult. To what extent does this 
influence her interpretation of her original experiences? The all- 
important insistence of our Lady at Fatima upon prayer (the Rosary), 
a repentance, those twin corner-stones of the Christian life, has 
many only been obscured by an impression that Fatima stands for 
exaggerated and mechanical consecrations to the Immaculate Heart 
and political rebukes to Communist Russia. But it is not impossible 
that this impression is simply the result of a ‘conventual’ mode of 
expression, vulgarised by its uncritical propagandists, falling upon the 
ears of people less religiously attuned, politically more sophisticated 

than a sister in a Portuguese cloister. The very urgency of the Fatima 
message makes it imperative to dispel such misunderstandings. 

This it is that Fr Martindale (a fervent believer in Fatima) sets out to 
do; with what success it is fairest to leave the reader to judge. 

Mrs Lowndes’ Guide is full of useful and otherwise unobtainable 
information for getting to and being at Fatima. C.R. 
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Tue ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY AND CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By Victor 
Bennet and Raymond Winch. (S.P.C.K.,; 5s. 0d.) 


Some time ago a Mr Victor Bennet, claiming to be a Roman 
Catholic, published an attack on the definability of the doctrine of the 
Assumption in an Anglican review. Perhaps because this in itself was 
an irregular thing for a Catholic layman to do, no reply was forth- 
coming from a Catholic theologian. Now he has joined forces with 
Mr Raymond Winch to write a book which purports to refute 
the doctrine of the Assumption as understood ‘sy the Catholic Church. 
In four chapters they discuss and dismiss the arguments from history, 
scripture, dogmatic reasoning and tradition that might be, or are, used 
to support the doctrine. 

In spite of an engaging air of fairness and considerable restraint of 
expression, the book is not impartial. It is the case for the prosecution 
and the writers make the worst of the evidence and the arguments. 
They have consulted the usual Catholic books, none of their evidence 
is unknown to Catholic theologians (though the section—it cannot be 
dignified with the title ‘treatise —on the Assumption in some popular 
manuals is jejune and utterly unconvincing), and one wonders if the 
authors did not stop at some point in their inquiry and ask themselves: 
if this is really the state of the question, what unspeakably low motives 

rompt decileainns to support the doctrine? Apparently they did not, 
: they go on to set the theologians’ teeth on edge by a multitude of 
misunderstandings—the nemesis of the amateur who, however talented, 
ventures into a field of enquiry without equipment. We have no wish 
to seem superior, but it must be said the authors’ knowledge of theolo 
is superficial, and, in detail, they do not understand what we mean by 
tradition, the development of doctrine and the place of scripture and 
history in both. Their misunderstanding—vividly phe in a 
chapter called ‘The Assumption and Devotion to our Lady’—of the 
dignity of our Lady and her place in the economy of Redemption is 
the radical fault of the book. Perhaps they will think again and consult 
someone a little more recent on tradition than Wiseman or even the 
American Archbishop of 1866. 


Mr Bennet and Mr Winch have however done one thing which, if 
their particular animus had been absent, would have been perfectly 
legitimate: they have shown up the sometimes pitifully inadequate 
considerations set forth by a few theologians in popular manuals in 
support of this doctrine. Of course, like many an they have too 
hastily jumped to the conclusion that these are the only considerations, 
and have condemned the doctrine with the argumentation. Perhaps 
this wrong-headed little book will be at least the occasion of good. 
The definition of the doctrine of the Assumption now seems certain, 
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and as the definition of the Immaculate Conception brought forth 
Ullathorne’s little classic on the subject, so, it is to be hoped, an English 
theologian will write something clear and cogent on our Lady’s 
Assumption. 

J.D.c. 


Waters OF SiLENCE. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 15s.) 
Burnt Out INcENsE. By M. Raymond, 0.c.s.o. (Clonmore and 

Reynolds; 15s.) 

Waters of Silence is an attractive, rather than a profound, book. It 
moves on two levels, narrative and reflective, both essential to its aim, 
since it presents not only a short history of the Cistercian order, more 
particularly of the Reformed Cistercians in the United States, but an 
interpretation of that history in the light of the first Citeaux and the 
spirituality of St Bernard and William of St Thierry. These Fr Merton 
re-creates in the first and second chapters, and sums up in the last. 
Between are a number of chapters of swift narrative, obvious but vivid, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes effectively moving; there are several 
faults in them, the same rather facile judgments on political and spiritual 
matters and persons that marred Elected Silence, an occasional lapse into 
mere chattiness; but they are perhaps only the excess of the son 
and simplicity which do so much to make the book attractive. The 
reflective passages are better, since they draw much of their matter 
from St Bernard; they are written for the most part in a dry deliberate 
mw much more effective in conveying the meaning of contemplative 
ife than any attempt at rhetoric would have been. 

How unsuccessful rhetoric is, can be seen in Fr Raymond’s Foreword. 
His book is, to use his own borrowed phrase, ‘romanced history’ ; the 
history is that of Gethsemani from its foundation to the present day, 
and can also be found in chapters seven to twelve of Waters of Silence; 
the romance has a range of sentiment and depth of character-drawing 
hardly greater than that of a strip cartoon. 

B.W. 


Rome. By Edward Hutton. (Hollis & Carter; 16s.) 
Iraty RevisireD. By Charles Graves. (Hutchinson; 16s.) 

Horace, who regretted the glittering things that the earth had hidden 
away and foretold their restoration to the sunlight, strikes the keynote 
of Rome. Mr Hutton’s handling is Horatian—dignified, judicious, 
alive; and this is a forty-year-old book admirably refurbished and 
brought up-to-date. For the writer, as for the Roman, beauty is part 
of our moral nature. But Rome’s prime art was government, and most 
of her show-pieces are of the nature of plunder. They are described 
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temple by temple, church by church, gallery by gallery—up to the 
latest newly-housed Pinacoteca with a portrait of George IV by 
Lawrence! 

Purely Roman touches abound, however. Pope Gregory prays for 
the soul of Trajan; the Bambino of Aracoeli visits the sick in a ducal 
coach; and the polarity of Mussolini’s Rome and the catacombs is 
tacitly emphasised in two adjacent chapters. 

‘There is much to be said for being an ex-enemy nation.’ Mr Charles 
Graves, motoring from Paris to Amalfi (with a diversion to Trieste) 
and back by the Riviera, passes from one luxury hotel to another and 
puts ina creditable amount of intelligent sight-seeing between his meals. 
His values are not everybody’s. There are pages on the flashy worlds of 
ancient Pompeii, modern Capri and D’Annunzio, ‘to the Italians.... a 
cross between a god and a saint’! Nothing, not even a passing tear, is 
left for Ravenna and the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Neither Mr Graves nor Mr Hutton (both lavish with illustrations) 
provides a single map. 

H.P.E. 


D1aLoGus DE Scaccario. (Text and Translation Edited by Charles 

Johnson. (Nelson’s Medieval Classics; 15s.) 

The choice of someone to translate and edit the Dialogus de Scaccario 
can surely have presented little difficulty to the editors of this excellent 
series of Medieval Classics. For the proceedings and personnel of the 
twelith-century exchequer are as familiar to Mr Charles Johnson as 
are Hollywood adventures to most of his contemporaries; even their 
sensitiveness to misconduct on the part of the great ones has its 
counterpart in Mr Johnson’s feeling for the undercurrents of twelfth- 
century life, witness his footnote (p. 39) on the misdeeds of Philip 
Aymar and his associates. One’s regret that so few exercise their sen- 
sitiveness in the way that he does is deepened as one reads through his 
clear, unpretentious translation, and follows up the careful footnotes 
on scripture, theology, medieval logic, and the detailed entries in the 
Pipe Rolls. For those whose first readings in the Dialogus were made 
under the pressure of imminent ‘schools’ this leisurely insistence upon 
minute points of scholarship will afford a special delight—more so 
because this volume also contains forty pages of introduction, the text 
and translation of the Constitutio Domus Regis, and a very full index, 
as well as illustrations of tallies and the use of the abacus. It is a si 
that good things persist when a work of such scholarship is oul 
directed towards the needs of the general public. 

D.N. 
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CuasING AN ANCIENT Greek. By Douglas Young. (Hollis & Carter; 
12s. 6d.) 


When Mr Douglas told the man in the Piccadilly travel office that 
the many-coloured booklet of tickets he was receiving would take 
him on a chase over Europe after manuscripts of an ancient Greek poet, 
the travel agent remarked that this was a bit different from the usual 
clients—‘Paris via Dieppe: third class return’. He was right; but then 
Mr Douglas Young is a bit different from the ordinary traveller. The 
tall Scot (six and a half feet) is an outstanding poet, scholar and Scottish 
Nationalist with a distinguished reputation in his native land and 
beyond. His cosmopolitan attitude to life and letters recalls the great 
Scots of the eighteenth century. His conversational gifts, his witty 
comments, would have gained him high repute in the salons of a by- 

one Edinburgh. One could wish for no more agrecable guide than 
a who so resembles in many ways the young Hilaire Belloc, in a 
leisurely tour of Europe. 

Towards the end of the chase, Mr Young wonders if his wife will 
not be thinking that the chase after Greek manuscripts was only a 
specious pretext for a pleasure jaunt. It was a good pretext, anyhow, 
and the chase was in the end successful. The manuscripts of Theognis, 
a distinguished but now neglected poet of Megara, born in 540 s.c., 
are scattered throughout the libraries of Europe. This involved visits 
to Oxford, where Mr Young had spent four years of scholarly exile 
in its ‘Latin Quarter’, to Paris with its literary society recalling the 
days of Mme de Staél, to Brussels, the university cities of Holland, to 
Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, to Italy and its artistic riches. 

Theognis has been neglected for centuries. The pace of the chase is 
leisurely. There is time a political digressions, for observations of the 
limitations of the Act of Union in ation to contemporary Scottish 
affairs. There is time, too, for a lively account of last year’s International 
P.E.N. Congress at Venice, and for many other interesting matters. 
In the end Theognis is tracked down. Finis coronat opus, and we are 
given samples of his work. It has been a delightful and rewarding 
chase. 

K.M. 


THE SEQUENCE OF ENGLISH MepievAL Art. By Walter Oakeshott. 

(Faber & Faber; 35s.) 

English medieval painting, which is the subject of this beautifully 
illustrated book, has suffered far more than that of the southern 
European countries from the damage of time as well as of vandalism. 
It is only from the reconstructive skill of men like Professor Tristram 
that any idea of the earlier wall paintings can be gathered. But the 
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manuscripts remain an unparalleled treasure of an unbroken line of 
artists from Anglo-Saxon times. From these sources Mr Oakeshott 
has been able to reconstruct the sequence and to illustrate his thesis 
with over fifty plates—some coloured—which reproduce eighty-seven 
illuminations from 650 to 1450 a.p. The latter date has been chosen as 
the point of conversion from pattern and symbol to the naturalistic 
technique of the renaissance; and within this period the author dis- 
tinguishes the age of innocence and the age of learning—for the revival 
of learning in the twelfth century is reflected too in English art. It is 
interesting to watch the development of this, which we may surely be 
permitted to call the ‘pure’ art of symbol, from the solemn and intricate 
patterns of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon beginnings to the light-hearted 
choreography of the figures surrounding the tenth and eleventh 
century script and then on into the new symmetry and far greater 
realism introduced by the scholastic revival. “The pinnacle of achieve- 
ment’ in English art is reached in the twelfth century when the formal 
rhythm of the Byzantine influence combines with the new learning to 
reveal the spiritual realities underlying at once the Scriptures and current 
events. Thus a variety of nationalities and temperaments in parents and 
ancestors begets a unique child of great and subtle beauty. 

The student will iind that the scholarship of the appendices and 
notes on the plates greatly assist the general contours described in the 


text and represented in the excellent illustrations. 
C.P. 


River Diary. By Dorothea Eastwood. (Wingate; 12s. 6d.) 


River Diary is not a topographical and historical account of a fas- 
cinating stream, the Usk, but just what the title says: a diary from May 
to November kept by a poet, painter and botanist who, with her hus- 
band and young son, camped in a fishing-hut at Trostrey pool, some 
way below the now non-existent “‘Clytha Arms’, already so familiar 
to the Blackfriars boys at Llanarth. 

A diary is necessarily a personal thing; yet some readers (and not 
male readers only) will feel that the book is in spots rather too sub- 
jective, playful and allusive: and it is surprising to read such nonsense 
as ‘the unsmiling gaze of her mysterious Celtic eyes’ from a writer of 
Mrs Eastwood’s quality. But her own eyes don’t miss anything, 
whether things, persons or circumstances, and she conveys what she 
sees with a skill and precision that does not often fail like that. And her 
interests are not ‘selective’—hills and dingles, trees and water, flowers, 
birds, beasts, insects, fishes, and humans. Yet she seems at times a little 
aloof with humans: it is significant that at a sheep-auction she should 
long for Sotheby’s and its expensive dealings in objets d’art, even if 
only “for the moment’. 
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To those who do not know the Usk valley, River Diary will cer- 
tainly be an inducement to go there. Those who know it will find 
themselves turning the pages hither and yon to see what Mrs Eastwood 
says about this, that and the other, from Ffrwdgrech and the Eppynt 
to Usk town. 

D.A. 


Morats Since 1900. By Gerald Heard. (The Twentieth Century 
Histories: Andrew Dakers; 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Gerald Heard gives us an impressionistic picture of the changes 
in manners and behaviour of the past fifty years. He sces that rational- 
ism and materialism are expressions of a hubris which has already pro- 
duced frightful disasters and even raises the question of the survival of 
human life on this planet. Mr Heard has a synthesising mind, and he 
succeeds in combining a great deal of miscellaneous and often arbitrarily 
selected information in such a way that we are presented with an 
extraordinarily telling picture of a restless and technically versatile 
society lurching from crisis to crisis with little sense of direction. Some 
of his comments, in particular those on over rationalistic approaches to 
— of sexual relations and to questions of eugenics and public 

giene, will please the Catholic reader, though his remedy for our 
ile the development, through techniques elaborated by Indian mystics 
and American psychologists, of a ‘higher’ consciousness—will scem 
to them unnecessarily vague. Incidental remarks about Catholicism 
are not very perceptive. His greatest weakness is that he substitutes 
‘absolute values’ for the living God and, in consequence, a cautious 
and conditional optimism for the virtue of hope. He resembles a little 
the physicist or chemist with a taste for amateur philosophising in that 
he is too eager to seize upon the latest hypotheses in the sciences and 
draw from them philosophical conclusions of startlingly wide scope. 
The grammatical blunders, misprints or misspellings, and horrid 
neologisms that abound throughout the book provide an unnecessary 
obstacle to its being readily understood. 

J.M.C. 


Pascat’s Penskes. With an English Translation, Brief Notes and 
Introduction by H. F. Stewart, p.p. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
21s.) 


Pascal crosses the serene sky of the Grand Siécle like a sudden cloud, 
charged with the thunder and lightnings of Sinai. He has a prophetic 
gift of profound insight into man’s estate and redemption, and the 
power to epitomise doctrine in brief, unforgettable phrases. His 
apology is one immense ‘argumentum ad hominem’, emphasising the 
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consequences here and now of original sin and poner the soul to 
accept its Redeemer, to see the inevitable paradox of the God of all 
light, who is yet ‘Deus absconditus’, by a constant reference to the 
cow scandal of man as he is. 

The late Dr Stewart and his publishers have given us an edition which 
is a delight to the eye after the murky pages of Brunschvicg. The order 
followed is that of Filleau de la Chaise, which, it is claimed, ‘reflects 
more or less faithfully the movement of Pascal’s mind as he pondered 
his absorbing theme’. It is impossible to say. 

The Pensées all but defy translation. Dr Stewart’s version is adequate 
and careful but rarely inspired. Inaccuracies are few, “Si Dieu nous 
donnait des maitres de sa main, oh! qu’il leur faudrait obéir de bon 
coeur! La nécessité et les événements en sont infailliblement’. Dr 
Stewart unaccountably misses the whole point of the second sentence 
and renders by ‘Results follow on what must be infallible law’. There 
is one quaint provincialism. ‘Les priéres de |’Eglise’ is translated as the 
‘Prayer-book’. 

But these are minor faults in a work which is a worthy monument 
to a scholar who devoted so much thought to the study of Pascal. 

R.F.T. 


ce) 


A Saint IN Hype Park. By E. A. Siderman. (Bles; 7s. 6d.) 


This is a considerable expansion of the author’s original With 
Father Vincent at Marble Arch which went out of print soon after it 
was published and deserved this increase in substance as well as in 
readers. For the author who has steadfastly remained faithful to his 
Jewish religion in spite of twenty years attention to the powerful words 
of this great Dominican, his attention was indeed close that he has 
been able to reproduce a great deal not only of the wit and words of 
Father McNabb but also his very thought, his way of approaching the 
subjects he unfolded to the public of the park. The book follows no 
particular order either chronological or logical, and yet the long string 
of memoirs does bring to life the figure of the sparse, ascetic Dominican 
with the shining eyes which combined the brilliance of wit with that 
of charity. It shows only the public man, but the eternal aspect of 
such a genuine character cannot but reveal something of the inner fire. 

Many of the additions in the present volume are from other wit- 
nesses; in particular the author has preserved a letter written for the 
Apostleship of the Sea purporting wh the sort of letter St Peter might 
have written to any apostle of the sea ‘For myself I have found some of 
(Paul’s) letters hard to be understood; andnow and again I have twitted 
him about it’—Father Vincent always showed a predilection for St 
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Peter. But for a new and typical example of Mr Siderman’s accuracy 
in capturing Fr Vincent McNabb’s thought, we recommend the two 
pages on distributism and ‘back to the land’ (pp. 63-5). 


St AMBROSE ON THE SACRAMENTS AND ON THE Mysteries. Translated by 
T. Thompson, B.p. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. H. Srawley, p.p. (S.P.C.K.; 10s. 6d.) 


This is an excellent publication and its use is indispensable for anyone 
dealing with the two works in question. Following Dom Morin and 
Dom Connolly, the Ambrosian authenticity of the ‘De Sacramentis’ is 
solidly established. One wonders which to praise more, the objective- 
ness of the introduction or the lavishness of the notes. These two 
treatises are a fundamental source for the history of the liturgy. Even 
the non-specialist will find enjoyment and profit in them, St Ambrose 
excelling as he does in bringing to life and filling with meaning the 
ceremonies he describes. Adepts of the ‘liturgical movement’ will here 
find themselves in a familiar atmosphere. There is just one serious fault 
to find: the original text has not been given. It is almost paradoxical 
to find so erudite an edition containing merely a eanilen, But 
maybe the intention was to wait for the ‘Corpus’ of Vienna to bring 
out a definitive text. 

H. de R. 


SWITZERLAND. By J. Russell. (Batsford; 15s.) 


Books on Switzerland are the fashion nowadays. It may be that the 
old hands at Swiss holiday-making seek to console themselves for the 
near impossibility of keeping up the tradition. Mr Russell’s book evokes 
a suggestion of Swiss culture and _ Thanks to his knowledge of the 
past and the present he is admirably successful in describing the whole 
atmosphere of a place. His st of Geneva is exquisite, while his 
account of the Museum of Neuchatel makes excellent satire. There are 
well written pages on Rilke and his stay at Muzot. Noteworthy also 
are the learned and glowing Pages devoted to the Abbey of Einsiedeln. 
It is not often that someone foreign to germanic culture has a just 
appreciation of this remarkable building. However. if Mr Russell 
seems to have found enjoyment and interest in visiting Switzerland, he 
is never merely an enthusiast His book combines knowledge, poetry 
and judgment, and over it all there floats a cultivated irony. ne 
H. de R. 
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NOTICES 


Tue Way oF Mysticism, an anthology arranged by Joseph James 
(Cape; 10s. 6d.) ranges from Al-Ghazali to Berdyaev, from St Teresa 
to Tagore. It faithfully reflects the contemporary interest in a mysticism 
that dispenses with the adherence of religious faith, but a reader who 
cares to make his own anthology from the immensely varied extracts 
brought together in the book can scarcely fail to find much that is 
memorable. 

He Came Down From Heaven (Faber; 16s.) is a reprint of Charles 
Williams’s essay, together with his Forgiveness of Sins, both for some 
years out of print. Messrs Faber are doing a great service in making his 
work generally available, and this latest volume is a further reminder 
of the power of his analysis and the creative quality of his theological 
writing. 

RoMAN CATHOLICISM is a volume in Hutchinson’s University Library 
(7s. 6d.) and is entrusted to Father Thomas Corbishley, s.j. In a hundred 
and forty pages he deals with the function and unity of the Catholic 
Church, and in addition discusses Catholic theology, social teaching, 
life and practice. It should be a valuable introduction for the general 
reader, and is a notable example of the difficult work of sthahedhy 
condensation. 

HiIGHROAD FROM Paris by Theo Lang (Hodder and Stoughton; 18s.) 
describes journeys in France, made with the minimum of planning but 
enjoyed with the maximum of zest. But Mr Lang is not a mere tourist; 
his opinions are always vigorous, often perverse, and his shrewd account 
of French life seen d l’auto-s‘op must please anyone who loves France. 
There are charming illustrations by Sochachewsky. 

Tue HYMNS OF THE DoMINICAN MIssAL AND Breviary, edited by Fr 
Aquinas Byrnes, 0.P. (Herder; 35s.) is now more readily available 
through English agents than at the time of its publication during the 
War. The metrical translations are remarkable good as a whole, but the 
most valuable part of the book consists of the literal prose translations 
at the foot of each page. In such a book the reader seeks not primarily 
poetry but an exact rendering of the original. 

THE PROBLEM OF POETRY AND BELIEF IN CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM by 
William Rooney (Catholic University of America Press; $1.75) dis- 
cusses the necessity to accept a poet’s religious and philosophical beliefs 
in order to appreciate his poetry. A survey of contemporary critical 
opinion (Richards, Allen Tate and Eliot among — provided, and 
the dissertation is a useful introduction to a vast literature on the 
subject. 
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NOTICE 
The November issue of BLACKFRIARS will be a 
special number on ‘Society and Delinquency’, and the 


contributors will include Sir Leo Page, Fr Gerald 
Vann 0.P., Dr Charles Burns and Dr Letitia Fairfield. 
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